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—beginning an Astounding Series 


by Arthur E. McFarlane 
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CHARGE OF THE SCOTS GRAYS AT WATERLOO Be, 
ELLINGTON held this regiment of cavalry in reserve at the Battle of Waterloo, awaiting the supreme moment when an overwhelming charge might turn 
the tide of battle. The instant the French lines wavered the order was given to charge and the Scots Grays cavalry hurled themselves against the French } 






like a thunderbolt. This charge ended forever the career of Napoleon and his dream of universal empire vanished away with the smoke of his artillery. 
The celebrated picture shown herewith from Ridpath’s History, the original of which was purchased by Queen Victoria, and is now owned by King George of 
England, illustrates but one event of all the thousands which make up the history of every nation, empire, principality or power in the world famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History.of the World 


COLLIER’S READERS are offered one more opportunity to place this magnificent History in their homes. Hundreds 
have already availed themselves of our special offer. We have shipped this splendid set of books to delighted readers liv- 
ing in every state in the union, and every purchaser is more than satisfied: We are closing out the remaining sets 
of the last edition, brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco. We offer these sets to Collier’s Readers 


At LESS than even damaged sets we} rormerly sold! 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address 
plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive their income from his History, and to print our price 
broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send coupon to-day. 


FREE 


E will mail free 
a beautiful 46- 
page booklet on his- q a ‘ MK. ae 
tory to every reader _ ’ * * 
interested in our offer 
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ever equalled. He pictures the great historical events as though |] romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s 
they were happening before your eyes: he carries you with him to see magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of Grecian and Roman § 
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FOR Sev eity AGAINST MISHAP 
"ECONOMY ‘OF TIRE AND CAR UPKEEP oy 
“FULLEST “TRACTION 
SUPREME RIDING COMFORT © 





THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


“America's Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers. 
AKRON, ONIO ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Write For Book, “What’s What In Tires” By H. S. Firestone 








~ Sateen years of unchanged unit construction 
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_ tell why Goodrich Tires are best for your car 





RTY-THREE years of successful rubber manufacturing are in Goodrich Tires. We made 
the original American clincher automobile tires. That was sixteen years ago, when auto- 
mobile tire-making began. The twenty-seven years of rubber experience that had preceded 


were crystalized in our principle of Unit Construction. 


This principle demonstrated its soundness from the start, and Goodrich Tires always have 
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been and always will be so made. 


You know what you are getting in Goodrich Tires— they 


are a protection to your automobile, and they give you comfort and mileage. 


Made as a Unit 


Unit Construction means just what it says 
—each Goodrich Tire is made as a unit. The 
unit idea prevails in the placing of the layers 
of fine rubber-impregnated fabric which build 
up the backbone of the tire, and in the finish- 
ing with the thick, tough tread of the purest 
rales which is compounded in a way our 
forty-three years of knowlege o 


f 
rubber makes us know will Gocodtich Tires. 
resist road wear. 


Best in the Long Run 


The result is a unit tire 
which is bound to give both 


Users’ Opinions a Unit 


Goodrich ‘Tire users are a unit in recom- 
mending them. Overa million Goodrich Tires 
did not satisfy the complete demand in 1912. 
Our increased factory facilities will enable us to 
take care of the much greater demand in 1913. 
Makers of 175,000 of the 400,000 new auto- 
mobiles which will be marketed in 1913, have 

already contracted for Goodrich 


Fully half the automobile 
output of 1913 will go from 
maker to buyer with Goodrich 


resistance and resiliency, as both W@nit Construction \¥;-. as the original specified 


tire users and automobile makers g Ag 
testify by their choice. 


Each layer of fabric, each strip of ruabber— 
every part of a Goodrich Tire—1is placed just 
as accurate knowledge of the demands to be 
made upon it demonstrates is best. 


Cured as a Unit 


The critical point in making a tire is the curing— 
the vulcanizing. To be perfectly cured, rubber requires 
just so much heat—once. 


Goodrich Tires are cured as a unit. Body {and 
tread are cured together in our vulcanizers under proper 
heat. The rubber impregnation of the fabric strips, the 
breaker strips, side strips and the thick, tough tread, in 
this most particular operation, literally become one tire— 
a unit. 


This is the secret of the non-stripping of Goodrich 
treads. Our unit curing converts the built-up tire into 
an integral structure, strong, full of life. We wouldn’t 
cure the tire twice, any more than you would bake a 
pie twice. 


of the makers of nearly half the 1913 output of cars. 


If you are not, their decision, coupled with that of hundred of thousands of experienced motor- Goodrich 
ists, is worth even more to you. Don’t get your tire knowledge from future experience. Benefit Took 
now by the experience and judgment of all this majority of makers and tire users, and begin with ae 
Goodrich Tires. Goodrich dealers and service stations everywhere. Sent 
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- because of the unit curing, is perfect at 


For all these reasons you owe it to yourself and your car a i 
to buy only Goodrich Tires eee, 
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If you are an experienced automobilist you know immediately the value to you of the verdict LPF 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Akron, Ohio 


equipment. 


This overwhelming verdict 
of automobile makers and owners is the most 
tremendously convincing argument you can 
desire for advantage to you, asa tire 
user, in Goodrich Unit Construction. 





Wear as a Unit f 


Goodrich Tires wear uniformly. 
Curing them as units unifies their strength 
as well as their buoyancy. The thick, tough 
tread —extra heavy and extra strong — 


every point. One inch of it wears the 
same as another. 


The Goodrich unit construction gives 
the same dependable staunchness to the 
body of the tire—the inside. Body and 
tread are one—they cannot come apart — 
they hold and wear together. 


This is what the tire user wants. 
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The Business of Arson 


If a patd incendtary should set fire to a city, Cincinnati say, destroying $250,- 
000,000 of property, killing thousands of people, the world would rise in horror. 
Yet each year the incendiary costs us $250,000,000 in direct and indirect 
tax, and the lives of many innocents. For arson is a business in America! 
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A BOSS AND A COMMONWEALTH 


UITE APART from the fact that Senator WARREN has been 
a thief on a large and active scale, considered merely as the 
boss of a grafting political machine, his influence on Wyo- 
ming has been a blight. This has been well expressed in a 
letter received from a citizen of Denver: 
The one hundred and fifty thousand people of that State have lived that Mr. 
WarREN might be rich. 
A famous capitalist went into Wyoming a few years ago. After look- 
ing over the State, he said it was the finest opportunity for intelligent 
development he had ever seen. It was a kingdom in itself, but he would 
not take his fortune or his sons there to become the plaything of the 
politics of the Warren machine and the Union Pacific Railroad. This 
particular aspect of the boss system could be studied with great profit by 
many other communities—Rhode Island, for example. 


THE PRICE OF ROAST LAMB 
F YOU WANT TO KNOW whether tariff revision will have any 
effect on the cost of living, look over your household accounts and 
see which is the only meat that has decreased in price during the past 
few years. The mere anticipation of the certainty that Schedule Kk will 
come in for heroic treatment has caused lamb to come on the market, a 
first step in a wholesome reversal to normal conditions. 


IT DOESN'T SCARE US 
HE “EMPTY FACTORY CHIMNEY” has long been a slogan 
of impending doom on the part of the high protectionists. We 
had rather see an empty factory chimney than a hundred empty farm 
chimneys, which is the condition that has been brought about by the high 
tariff’s excessive stimulation of manufacturing and city growth. If some 
reversal of this relation cccurs during the next four years, we shall be glad. 


A HERRING ACROSS THE TRAIL 

HE MEMBERS of a Senate investigating committee are: Moses E. 

Ciapp, WesLEy L. Jones, GeorGce T. OLiver, THomMAS H_ Paynter, 
ATLEE PoMERENE. The idea these men held of their duty with regard to 
the Standard Oil letters was to summon a Pullman porter, a negro lawyer, 
and various other sorry figures, and grill them for many days to find out 
just how these letters beca ne public, how much Mr. Hearst paid for them, 
and who his agents were. The committee created an atmosphere wherein 
Mr. ArcHBOLD was able to assume a role of deeply wounded respect- 
ability. To compel Mr. ArcHuBoLp to produce his letter files, show all 
other letters from Standard Oil to public men, and unearth the entire 
situation did not occur to the committee. It is an odd streak in a force- 
ful figure that Mr. Hearst should permit himself to get in a position 
where he is on the defensive in this matter. His purchase and _ publica- 
tion of the letters was a public service; that he held them for from five 
to ten years before publishing them suggests that zeal for the public 
good was tempered by a wish to do good in the way that would be most 
to his own advantage. Did. he really think in 1904 that these letters, 
carefully preserved for the spectacular time, might make him President 
in 1908? However that may be, the odium in this affair rests not on 
Mr. Hearst, where the committee has apparently been willing to leave 
it, but on Mr. Arcubo tp, the Standard Oil Company, and the Forakers, 
Sibleys, and Baileys, both those disclosed and those yet hidden. 


A PEEVISH MILLIONAIRE 
R. CHARLES P. TAFT’S Cincinnati ‘“Times-Star” is very much 
excited about CoLLirr’s assertion that there “is not much left of 
the doctrine that a man can do what he will with his own.” COLLIER’s 
is “unaffectedly, childishly glad of it,” exclaims Mr. Tarr’s paper. We 
“play upon class prejudice”; we “speak sneeringly of the rights of prop- 
erty’; we are “against our old free institutions’—so runs the catalogue 
of our crimes. And then the “Times-Star” turns to a fellow criminal : 
Right here in Cincinnati we have another newspaper of this type. The “Post” 
is owned by an exceedingly rich man who spends his life under the pleasant shade 
of the orange trees out in California. He causes his papers to preach a half-baked 
sort of Socialism, because that is the easiest way for papers of that sort to make 
money. Mr. Scripps has never, so far as we know, given a penny to any charitable 
or philanthropic organization in Cincinnati—or anywhere else, for that matter. 
We have summoned italics to our aid in bringing out the exact quality 
of Mr. Cuartes P. Tart’s soul. His conception of the relation of the 
powerful to the weak expresses itself in medieval terms: largesse, 
donations, gifts—the feudal lord to his peasantry. His scheme of 
life is to make large profits out of distilleries, hotels, banks, and 
prostitute newspapers, and placate the people, whom he exploits, 
with a tithe in the shape of charity. He is very much disturbed 
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by the modern type who believes in giving the weak their rights 
in the shape of rights. We have never seen Mr. Scripps, but we are 
very familiar with his works, in the shape of some thirty or forty news- 
papers throughout the Middle West and the Pacific Coast, each of them 
an outpost of progress. We know few men who make such intelligent 
or effective use of large means for the common good. With the profits 
from one paper Mr. Scripps founds another incubator of insurgency. It 
has long been an ambition of ours to induce him to extend his newspapers 
into New York and New England, where they are much needed. 


‘*SPORTSMANLIKE CONDUCT”’ 
ECALLING how the Olympic defeats got under England's hide last 
summer, it is easy to foresee what crowing there will be in British 
editorial columns now that JAMES THoRPE has confessed that he once 
took money for playing summer baseball. His prizes must be returned: 
the scores of the Stockholm games must be readjusted. The mob that 
howls and hoots at every man who makes an error—the sort that would 
like to lynch SNopGRAss because he muffed a fly—will, by the time these 
lines get into print, be red in the face from jeering; and the unsports- 
manlike section of the English public—the section that took the defeats 
at Stockholm with such bad grace—will rejoice like Spaniards at a bull 
fight. We wish some sporting editor would arise to say that THoRPE was 
a good sport for owning up so promptly; that there is a ring of sincerity 
in the athlete’s voice when he pleads : 
I did not play for the money there was in it because my property brings me in 
enough money to live on, but because I liked to play ball. I was not very wise in the 
ways of the world and did not realize that ‘this was wrong and it would make me a 
professional in track sports, although I learned from the other players that it 
would be better for me not to let anyone know that I was playing, and for that rea- 
son I never told anyone at the school about it until to-day. 
There are many of us who contend that receiving money for summer 
baseball should not be listed as an athletic crime. We can very well 
appreciate the Indian’s viewpoint. 


TO VENTURE OR TO SAVE 
VALUED CORRESPONDENT in Chicago writes us warningly 
of the vast burden of public and private Debt under which, as a 
nation and a people, we labor. And as a remedy he would grind out 
more pale-green paper and call it Money. And this Money would pay 
all! As if the Token could ever create the human labor and human 
thrift for which the Debt stands. It is a dream that has haunted mil- 
lions of active and earnest minds. Yet Debt, so long as there is free 
commerce in Labor and its products, will always exist, and in ever- 
growing degree, because human nature is as #t is. Some are born to 
venture, some to save. The venturer is the great winner, but also the 
great loser, for there are few who win steadily. [t is through these that, 
as we say, the world gets on. But without the saver, the venturer could 
not exist. He rarely uses his own resources. He borrows from Thrift. 
Of course, there is another class of borrowers who neither save nor ven- 
ture. They are just spenders, always paying out a little more than they 
gain. We should have to devise a new kind of world to make this class 
happy. Debt is not evil in itself. Always, the greater the nation the 
greater the debt, public and private. Primitive folk, savages, have no 
such worries. Credit and Debt are a Division of Labor which only the 
modern state makes possible. Probably more than half the farms of the 
United States have been “made” on borrowings of accumulated Thrift. 
Their owners rarely had enough to “go it alone.” Our valued corre- 
spondent and countless others fail to realize that ours is the first era of 
any widely distributed Surplus. This is the first time in human histor) 
that any large population has continuously had enough to eat. Famine 
is still a recurrent specter to two-thirds of the human race. Few have 
the forehanded instinct to abstain when hunger calls. And there aré 
many kinds of hunger. If everyone lived within his means this would 
be a saner and happier world. But it is not our characteristic as a pe0- 
ple. We spend madly until it is all gone. And then ruefully sober up. 
More Money merely makes us spend more furiously. That is what 1s 
happening now. 
AFTER PANAMA 
A" \UT THIS TIME, as the almanacs say, “expect floods” in the 
Ohio and Mississippi. The particular flood that happens to be 
raging as this is written mav have subsided ere these words see print, 
but by that time there will doubtless be another one. The Pittsburgh 
Flood Commission, which investigated the matter for three years and 
issued a voluminous report just a year ago, stated that the floods on the 
upper Ohio had been increasing every year in frequency and height, 
and that there was “every possibility that Pittsburgh will some day e* 
perience a forty-foot flood.” The direct loss due to floods at Pittsburgh 
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during the last ten years was over $12,000,000, while in one year and 
five days, between March 15, 1907, and March 20, 1908, three floods 
caused a direct loss of about $6,500,000. If works for flood relief are 
not carried out, the direct loss to Pittsburgh will, the commission esti- 
mated, amount to $40,000,000 in the next twenty years. The average 
annual damage from floods on the Ohio and its tributaries is about 
$50,000,000. Some day, perhaps, something will be done besides print- 
ing interesting photographs of submerged streets, of broken levees on 
the lower Mississippi, and counties turned into lakes. The nearest thing 
to a tangible program is the bill introduced by Senator NEWLANDs, pro- 
viding for an appropriation of $50,000,000 annually for ten years and 
the formation of a board composed of the chief of army engineers, the 
directors of the Geological Survey and Reclamation Service, the chief 
forester, and a civil, a sanitary, and a hydroelectric engineer appointed 
by the President. This board would lay out a comprehensive scheme of 
levees, flood reservoirs in the headwaters, and of swamp drainage, with 
the whole appropriation divided as fairly as possible between the various 
States. The National Flood Prevention Committee, meeting at New 
Orleans the other day, unanimously approved of this bill. The solution 
of the problem of floods and national drainage—taking each river sys- 
tem as a unit—seems the obvious next big job for the Government to 
undertake after the Panama Canal is finished. 


CHARLATANS 

ROM the classified advertising columns of a prominent religious 

weekly, the “Western Christian Advocate” of Cincinnati, we quote : 

Pastors, ATTENTION—Dr. Physician-Evangelist, a converted atheist, has 
portable tabernacle and corps of singers and workers for conducting a soul-awaken- 
ing evangelistic campaign to save men, women, and children in all walks of life. 
The ex-atheist may be devout and sincere in his protestations, and one 
would no more doubt the genuineness of his conversions than the cures 
effected by a patent medicine. But don’t his methods savor a little of 
the county fair and carnival show? To make our meaning plain, we 
quote again from an amusement weekly, the “Billboard” : 

At Linerty—Magician and singing soubrette. Swell apparatus and wardrobe. 
We feature Mail Bag, Straight Jacket, Yoke, Box, Mind Reading, Spirit Cabinet, 
and Magic. Sober and Reliable. Address ——, “The Man of Mystery.” 

Would not the amusement sheet be a more appropriate medium for 
those who save souls to order and who, figuratively speaking, can ‘double 
in brass” and are good dressers ‘on and oft” ? 
A GOOD SIGN 
ROM THE REALM of the “houn’ dawg,” corncobs, and Speaker 
CLARK comes the intelligence that three State Senators made one 
dress suit ‘go round” at the recent inaugural ball. One finds in this epi- 
sode some encouragement to believe that we are getting back to days of 
Jeffersonian simplicity and those Utopian times when “a bicycle built 
for two” was as good as a carriage. If true democracy were ever to 
become as fashionable, say, as ragtime in London, we could see old 
Cost-of-High-Living melting like a snow man. Our only apprehension is 
lest the cooperative spirit run to toothbrushes and shaving sticks. 


CHARACTER SKETCH OF A PROMOTER 

WW" HAVE BEEN WATCHING for seven years the making of 

a young swindling promoter. To-day, in his perfected and suc- 
cessful personality, he is the product of an inner twist played upon by 
favoring environment. He began life with a well-known publishing 
house, and quickly rose to be their favorite employee. His function was 
that of Teacher’s Good Boy. He made a close, personal study of the 
head of the firm, his temperament, character, and habits. In this boss's 
character, which was warm-hearted and charming, with a capacity for 
powerful and useful work, there was a slight insincerity which found 
expression in a series of fortnightly luncheons, known as the “fellowship 
leeds.” This organization was attended by the half-dozen members of the 
firm and all the male employees. The purpose of the artificially stimulated 
gatherings was to promote good feeling toward the firm, so that large 
amounts of enthusiastic work could be turned in without serious increase in 
the week]; pay roll. Our young promoter caught the idea more snugly than 
any other of the employees, and was the firm’s unofficial representative 
in accelerating the luncheons, for it needed some person not of the firm 
to generate momentum amone the wage earners. This was his first great 
lesson in promotion. Here he learned the art of putting out enthusiastic, 
exuberant statements to the common people. Meantime the working 
staff of the firm had been increased by two mail-order crooks, who pro- 
ceeded to plunder the publisher that sheltered them. They looked over 
the layout, read to the heart of our young friend, saw the little black 





spot down in the core of his being, and bided their time. By the end 
of a year of keeping everlastingly at it they had filched several thousand 
dollars from the firm’s treasury, and with mirth in their souls they made 
their get-away. [or several weeks after their historic exit the young 
promoter used to denounce the treachery of the crooked pair. Soon his 
voice changed, for the escaped thieves had read their man. They made 
him a salary offer which drowned out his anguish for the plundered pub- 
lisher. So, shading over from what is insincere in honest men and from 
what is tricky in clean business, he became the partner of dishonest men 
in fraudulent schemes. To-day this ardent youth is a ‘full-blown pro- 
moter. With the destruction by Government raid of the company whose 
ranks he recruited, and the dispersal of the chiefs, who scatter as bugs 
and snakes scatter when you raise a rock and let in the sunlight, the young 
promoter will no longer serve two masters, but, single handed, will 
doubtless project, float, and exploit his own series of schemes. 


NOSES 
AVE YOU A NOSE? If so, what is the smell which greets you 
on entering a city apartment house with a café in the basement? 
The New York Subway? A moving-picture show? Or do you know 
the odor that floats in from a pine tree while the rain falls softly on a 
shingle roof ? 
THE NECESSARY RIGORS 
T A COMFORTABLE CLUB in the largest American city a group 
of men sat chatting through a bleak winter afternoon. ‘He has 
a moderate income of from eight to ten thousand dollars a year,” said 
one of the group. A moderate income. An amount sufficient for six 
families with the fighting attitude toward life to have every desirable 
comfort and easement! Good air, rooms facing the sun, food that 
nourishes, quiet evenings of talk and reading—all the sturdier ele- 
ments of existence with nothing to sap the individual and create class 
lines. The false view that calls so large a sum of money a moderate 
income for a single man must be fought till it is conquered. Hear what 
that wise teacher, WILLIAM JAMEs, said: 

We have grown literally afraid to be poor. When we of the so-called better 

classes are scared as men were never scared in history at material ugliness and 
hardships; when we put off marriage until our home can be artistic, and quake 
at the thought of having a child without a bank account and doomed to manual 
labor, it is time for thinking men to protest against so unmanly and irreligious a 
state of opinion. It is certain that the prevalent fear of poverty among the educated 
classes is the worst moral disease from which our civilization suffers. 
The whole story is told in one of those New England fields—the gentle, 
fertile lands that lie around Deerfield, Mass., for instance, or right through 
the State of Maine from Portland clear up to Canada. When the fathers 
came across, those acres were high with trees and thick with tangle and 
rocks. With their bare hands they fell upon the wilderness and turned 
it to fertility. By early hours and long hours, in pain and hard work, 
they made our modern world. But what similar piece of hardihood are 
we of to-day showing? We are dealing with life as if it were a thing 
to be softened for our young. Many youths in this generation are re- 
garding marriage as impossible unless the income gives a luxurious 
standard of living. Girls consider housework a nuisance. Women refuse 
to have children and men refuse to have families because of the cost in 
money. Men prefer comfort and soft jobs to health in vigorous outdoor 
endeavor. The time has come for a movement, widespread and sincere, 
back to the iron of life, where stern work was faced, where pain was 
endured, and where the whole of life in its rigor was accepted. 


THE ANSWER 

W * NEED NOT LET our hearts be troubled, for, finally, all that 

is unavailing sinks into rest. Every road by which men go dips 
finally into the valley. No climb, however bold, but is touched at its 
close by the shadow; no quest in undiscovered bourns but ends in a 
resting place where tired multitudes are gathered. Somehow the weari- 
est river finds its way at last to the sea. The encompassing peace of the 
silent earth waits on our fretting. There is nothing so harassing that it 
cannot be borne in the foreknowledge of its brevity. No disturbance 
or upheaval can ever visit mortal mind when once it has been gathered 
to the brotherhood of dust. Unbearable pain leads straight into the king- 
dom of sleep. Suffering reigns but briefly with straitened dominion. 
The kindly opiates of sleep and insensibility are ever waiting close by the 
tortured mind and the stricken body. There is no menace in life but re- 
cedes even at the moment of touching agony. ‘The most savage disaster is 
crowned with death, and its victims in their writhing are suddenly released 
beyond calamity. That is the secret withheld from youth and those who 
go out in fresh strength to be racked. But the revealing years whisper 
that secret of why there is a smile on the face of the newly dead. 
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The Business o 


By ARTHUR E. McFARLANE 





Arson 





ERE IS A SENSATION. We are printing it as 

such. But it differs from the ordinary sensational 

story because it understates the facts, and because 
every fact presented is susceptible of exact proof. 

The series ‘“The Business of Arson’”’ sets out to prove that 
burning property for the insurance has become our national 
crime. 

Mr. MCFARLANE is the first journalist to pierce the heart 
of the matter, to inform the public of facts which every direct- 
ing agent in the fire insurance business has long known. He 
has lived close to the business of fire insurance all his life; 
and for the past eighteen months he has been working to get 
the facts of the arson situation for COLLIER’S. 

The series of articles Mr. MCFARLANE has prepared shows, 
by the testimony of the insurance companies themselves, 
that the direct and indirect tax from incendiary, preventable 
fires in the United States and Canada is four-fifths as great as 
the tax of the American and Canadian tariffs. 

It shows how men who want fires accomplish their end 
by willful neglect of their property; it shows how others 
deliberately lay the mine and apply the torch. It shows how 
producing “commercial fires” has become a regular business 
in our big cities; and how the gangs of paid incendiaries work. 

It shows, indeed, how incendiarism is often welcome to 
those who dominate the business of fire insurance in America. 

We have in English-speaking North America eight to thir- 
teen times as great a fire loss, to the dollar of wealth, as has 
any nation of Western Europe. For years we have been 
writing around the facts, attributing our figures to ‘‘ American 
carelessness,” to ‘‘flimsy construction,” to insufficient fire 
protection. 

None of these causes stands the test of investigation. Cer- 
tain other nations build almost wholly of wood; we build our 
greater structures of brick, stone, steel, and cement. The ratio 
remains the same—they have one dollar of fire loss to our 
eight, ten, twelve, thirteen! 

The fire departments of most continental cities are slow, old- 
fashioned, inadequate; year after 
year, we improve the personnel, 
the training, the discipline, the ap- 
paratus of our fire departments. Still 
the ratio remains the same. 

Rather, the difference widens, and 
always to our disadvantage. While 
our population grew twenty-one per 





The series will consist of 
the following articles: 


I 
Burning Up Our 
Money 


Il 
Arson by Schedule 
Ill 
Who Is Responsible? 
IV 


The Rotten Risk 





Arthur E. McFarlane 


cent in one decade—and a decade, at that, of unprecedented 
activity in fireproof construction—the fire loss grew eighty- 
four per cent. 

This may be called muckraking, but it is not. Instead it js 
constructive criticism. For Mr. MCFARLANE carries the 
trouble up from the little criminal of the farms and tenements 
to a big, pernicious situation which causes arson. 

He shows that the stock fire insurance company works on q 
system which encourages crime and destruction. In other 
forms of big business, the representatives of the capital, the 
central bodies, have control over their agents. In this alone, 
the agents have control over the central bodies. 

Through the faults of the system, insurance agents and 
brokers profit by the assumption of bad risks, by issuing 
policies to men with a proved reputation for arson, by insuf- 
ficient inspection of properties, by overinsurance. ; 

They even profit by increased fire loss in their communities. 
And they are in a position, as the business stands now, to force 
their wishes upon the insurance companies. 

Mr. MCFARLANE proves this not from without but from 
within; not only from statistics and external evidence, but from 
the private and public utterances of the big fire insurance men 
themselves. 

His series shows how the insurance business, simply by mak- 
ing it to the agent’s interest to prevent fires, could nearly 
eliminate arson. It shows how the rest of the remedy lies in 
proper legislation. It shows, in fact, how one American 
community has, without undue effort, almost cut its fire loss 
in two. 

It will show how this may be accomplished with vast gain 
not only to the insured, but to the stockholders in insurance 
companies, to all classes in fact save only two—the incendiaries 
with their ghastly record of burned babies in tenements, 
burned girl operatives in factories, burned firemen in the 
place of duty, and their respectable accomplices. 

Finally, Mr. MCFARLANE will nail down his facts, give 
them human meaning, by telling the real story of certain great 
and horrible fire catastrophes which 
the whole public remembers. 

To eliminate a quarter of a billion 
dollars in annual waste: incidentally 
and more importantly to save thou- 
sands of people from agonizing death 

there is a worthy task for officials, 
parties, and Legislatures! 
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HE United States and Cap ae cuore vert 
j staggering loss every r by fire 
‘han: eS 





Mcaprtals of, 
‘ have: more 


has more fires annual 
Europe. Montreal, Toronto, 
fires than London, England. I 
States suffers by fire eight time 
per capita as all western Europe. 

Why? 

In spite of new “fire limits,” of great-aeeiity ip epir: 
construction, of highly paid, highly expert fire depart- 
ments, the loss is fast increasing. Let us take the “statistical 
test years” 1897 and 1907. In the former year the United 
States had a loss of $116,354,575; in the latter—without 
any great conflagration, without any undue stress of 
heat or cold—the loss was $215,084,709. The population 
increased 21 per cent in that period and the fire loss 84 
per cent—four times as fast. In Canada, during the 
last decade, the fire loss has increased 100 per cent 

Why? 

‘EVERY INSURANCE AUTHORITY KNOWS WHY 





LL insurance authorities know. Yet for years they 
A have been concealing the facts from the public. 
The authorities and the public alike have been going 
by a set of predigested theories, picturesque and plausi- 
ble no doubt, but put forward to hide the facts. We 
have been telling ourselves that our tremendous, ever- 
increasing fire loss is due to bad building construction ; 
to our carelessness, negligence, and bad housekeeping ; to 
our “unparalleled industrial activity”; to our “climate.” 

Let us take the first and most common gbjection— 
bad construction. Our standards in that respect are in 
the main indefensible. Once the fire starts, it is bad 
construction which burns an entire city. We are not 
concerned with that point, however, but solely with the 
question how the fire starts. Now wood is, by common 
consent, the most inflammable of building materials. 
Norway, Sweden, and south Germany are all wood 
builders. Yet our ratio of loss averages from eight to 
thirteen times greater than theirs. This, too, in spite 
of the fact that their fire departments, compared to ours, 
are material for vaudeville. 

Again, New York and Chicago and Boston, even small 
cities like Flagstaff, Ariz., have now their “fire limits”’— 
great central areas where frame construction is no 
longer permitted, and in which for twenty years joisted 
brickhas steadily given way to steel, concrete, and hol- 
low tile. Has this made itself felt? It is in the modern 
fireproof mercantile buildings of America—buildings un- 
equaled in Europe—that our big 
cities’ heaviest fire losses now oc- 
cur! “Losses on property having 
the better protection have abnor- 
mally increased,” says the annual 
report of our National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for 1912, “while 
losses on property having poorer 
or no protection have materially 
lessened.” 

As for our “unparalleled indus; 
trial activity,” I submit but one 
fact: The risk which the in- 
surance company most fears 
is not the factory which: is 
running day and night, but 
the factory which is not 
running at all! 

As for carelessness and 
bad housekeeping, they 
cause fires enough—but any 
insurance policy will show 
that the companies. have 
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uildings, worth not 
will burn by accident each year. £ 
incendiary burns his building delibérat 
in that group, and eventually the i Suge 
double—and all because one man has/t 

Turned crook he has, howeverg , Kod fhe 
not only because of the innate 
heart, but because he aston 
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whispering aboutiit. 


for which the 
Fire Insurance 
Companies are 
Mainly Responsible 





ers” to follow 
more fear of the unrented house than of the one whigh™ . 
is rented and occupied. Pees 

Still stands the question—Why ? 

The experience of Ohio will furnish a clue. T 
fire loss has been steadily decreasing, million byt 
from 1901, when it reached $11,196,189, to 491, a 
stood at $5,718,120. A. Ohio 4 
1901, and 4,930 in 1911. Ohio found out the guswer fi 
herself and applied the remedy—or part of it}icShe-es-< n Lg 
tablished a system of genuine fire marshals, lieked—-as = —raieting eateal rase—“moral hazard.’ That is their 
they are not backed in other States—by genui ney; . ~ special : ‘term: for fhe fire which is wanted. In the rest 
and genuine laws. These marshals have 4 ’ is “of aga 2 world moral hazard amounts to little or 
miracles in correcting “bad construction, » Me vd 
keeping,” in reforming the pernicious part ‘gf? 
leled industrial activity”; they have alte 
mate” of Ohio to a degree almost beyond te 
the Creator. How? By putting certain gentlemen 
the penitentiary! During one period of thir a month 
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IRE INSURANCE FACTOR 
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1/3 ranice Te wherever the Code Napoleon has edged 
daw. with ; a} incisive common sense—that is, in Bel- 
ae@-Lorraine, in Switzerland, Spain, and in 
5 Spanish-American colonies, lawless Cuba 
“and ‘Mexico. at our very doors—the “insurance fire” is 

ulmo: “moral hazard” has become the 
g factor in American fire insurance 
* at once the idea that our official 
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diarism than had been sent that way in th: 
century. a 

The truth which Ohio has found for hersalé 
last degree unpalatable. But it must be told ae 
continent is big enough to stand it. 


ONE-HALF OUR FIRES ARE INCENDIARY 


HE chief reason why we have more fires than Euro 

is because we have more fires that are set, procured ~ “and. stor out an anh 1c 

to be set, or permitted to arise, by people who want their 1902. When: insurance: fi 

insurance money. At least one-half of our fires, prob- into IWdianaand Mi Hs gant hada batiker, 
ably two-thirds, are actively or passively criminal. box,” atfdgnore: SEVE 

A small proportion of these rise from motives of shown, the Wait 
revenge, malice, “pyromania,” and the like. But the 
overwhelming majority are “for insurance.” 

What is the total tax in money? In 1911 the United 
States and Canada had a fire loss, in value of property 
destroyed, of $234,337,250. But, as the United States 
Geological Survey showed in 1910, every $100 of fire aie ga 
loss means an actual fire tax of $220. We pay the Nic the proof lies in the expe sine of os insu arice 
extra $120 for the expenses of fire insurance and for i i i 
fire protection. 

So, given that only half of the fire loss of $234,000,000 
can be attributed to the criminal, the tax paid to arson i" ° ‘mercantile losses’ '—the burnit 
in 1911 was actually $257,000,000! salable goods and insured but eek Peper in 

Now this must seem like an attempt at Burke’s im- larger statistics show that our fire hot “goes. =) iia 
possibility, the indictment of a whole nation—or two ———— 
of them. It is far from thaf& While the statistics say 
that one American in every 250 has a fire each Year, in 
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County had as little arsot 
country has at the present 


1 Of Vienna's 2,524 alarms in 1911, 2 


tcent were ipo Sey bees. In 
don‘’s 4,403 fires, during the same yea, the fiye h i esse 2 ‘only 730 
New York had 16,023 alarms in 1911, And’ the Gite hosé¢ was at > 699 x 


When building ceases and lumber becomes ‘‘dead’’ stock, 
that lumber must none the less be paid for. And 
the result is a very great increase in the inflam- 
mability of planing mills and lumber yards 
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to have become epidemic. These conditions un- 
doubtedly result from the business depression of the 
last few months.” “No change for the better in our 
fire losses can be looked for until after the elec- 
tion,” said the head of a big New York insurance 
agency, speaking in March, 1912. It is precisely as 
though he had been talking of the financial situation 
itself. 

But begin with the “area of pressure” which develops 
that commercial typhoon—the panic. Generally speak- 
ing, the fires, start before the real situation makes itself 
manifest in the financial centers. As the pressure of 
hard times grows, the honest man who has chosen bank- 
ruptcy holds on to the last. The man who has chosen 
fire begins early to apply the match. Sometimes the 
fires precede the failures by two years or more. 

Go back, first, to the panic of ’93. In 1890 the fire 
loss was $108,993,792. In 1801 it was $143,764,067. In 
1892 it was $151,516,008. And in 1893, the actual panic 
year, it was $167,544,370. During none of these years 
was there any great conflagration or any unusual 
period of heat or cold. 


the country; 


SWELLING ARSON HERALDED THE PANIC OF 1907 


B* 1893, aS one insurance man puts it, “most of the 
water (or rather fire) had been squeezed out.” 
Even so, 1894 gave $140,116,484, and: 1895 $142,110,233. 
And it was ‘not until 1896, with a loss of $118,737,420, 
and 1897, with $116,354,575, that the barometer could be 
said to stand at normal again. The failures sprang at 
a leap from 10,270 in 1892 to 15,508 in 1893 and con- 
tinued at a high level for four years. 

Between 1800 and 1897 the average fire loss should, 
obviously, have been somewhere between $108,000,000 
and $116,000,000—say $112,000,000. The total excess, or 
panic loss, from 1891 to 1895, inclusive, was $183,000,000! 
—a sum almost the same as the loss in the Chicago fire; 
three times that of the Baltimore fire; and within at 
least $100,000,000 of that of the San Francisco fire. The 
great fires of London and Moscow would be nowhere. 

Now take 1907. By then commercial arson had be- 
come much more a-regular thing. And the fluctuation 
of the barometer caused by panic was, accordingly, 
somewhat less marked. The financial authorities have 
remarked that this typhoon of 1907 seemed to come al- 
most-without warning. Not, liowever, to the insurance 
authorities! Months before the panic the fires had be- 
gun. The panic itself did not arrive until October. But 
by the end of September the fire loss for 1907 —— again 
without any great general conflagrations or exceptional 
weather conditions — had exceeded that for the same 
months of 1906 (San Francisco, of course, omitted ) by 
$36,000,000! 

By midsummer, indeed, every farsighted insurance 
company knew what was coming, and had begun to pre- 
pare for it. In the Southern States, for instance, Gen- 
eral Agent McCerrin of the Springfield Fire and Marine 
was “canceling everything in the third and , fourth 
class”—everything, that is, not under the eyes of a fire 
department. And “cancel everything in doubt” was the 
order sent forth by the Home 
Insurance Company of New 
York to its “field men” in the 
West. At such times a big 
insurance company will, in 
fact. “tighten its lines” to the 
extent not merely of tens of 
millions but hundreds of mil- 
lions. There were companies /. 
which in 1907 canceled half # 
their risks. Only those are f{f 
retained which have to be (é 
































retained—the astonishing 
condition which compels the 
companies to keep bad risks 
will be explained in due 
course—or which are: consid- 
ered safe. One may calcu- 
late what would be the result 
if all had to be retained! 

As it was, the risks which 
remained in force turned a 
fire loss for 1906 of $168,- 
611,000 (omitting San Fran- 
cisco) into one for 1907 of 
$215,671,000. In 1908 the 
storm attained its real force, 
and the loss (leaving out the 
Chelsea conflagration) was 
$228,062,000. During 1909 a 
temporary return of prosper- 
ity lowered the figures to 
$203,649,000. But, as every; 
commercial record showed, 
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Very failure, it may be said, our fires of 
ccount now number about five. And the ratio is 
growing more sinister. 

But, you may say, this evidence is drawn from abnor- 
mal times. Is not our normal fire loss honest? As a 
matter of fact, we never have a “normal” fire loss. 

Hard times and good times are only relative terms. 
Under our existing organization of commerce, there 
are no, times so good but that some industry is under- 
going a period of flux or depression. Always a thou- 
sand little “areas of pressure” are at work, each affect- 
ing some individual business or locality. And in these 
instances the barometric fluctuations of fire loss are 
greater than in the instances of general panic. The 
fire insurance companies, in those classified yearly 
records which they call “experience tables,” furnish the 
evidence. The records of certain typical companies 
have enabled the writer to illustrate this point. Here 
are the results of their experience, during the past 
four years, with certain typical classes of business: 

Take that staple commodity, lumber. Since early in 
1910 the whole country has suffered from a general 
building depression. Nearly 1o per cent less building 
was done in 1910 than in 1909—a decrease of $56,094,600 
in sixty-five cities alone. And in the Eastern States 
less by 16 per cent was done in 1911 than in I910; 
1912 showed little betterment. 

Now lumber would seem to be a mercantile stock 
of a staple value that nothing whatever could dffect. 
But when building and lumber bought on credit 
becomes “dead” stock, that lumber must none the less 
be paid for. And the result is a very great increase in 
the inflammability of planing mills and lumber yards; 
the two are grouped together. One insurance com- 
pany reports results on them as follows: 1908, twenty- 
two “losses”; 1909, twenty-three; 1910, forty; and— 
despite sweeping cancellations—ig11, thirty-nine. In 
many parts of the country the showing for 1912 is 
a great deal worse. But no classified figures are as 
yet available. 

Certain companies would“ furnish only their “loss 
ratio” on the class in, question. By the “loss ratio” is 
meant, roughly, that percentage of every dollar of in- 
surance premiums received by the company which the 
company has to pay back to cover loss by fire. For 
every individual class of business the companies base 
their forecast of the probable loss ratio upon all their 
previous experience with it, taking good years and bad 
together. Anything from 30 to 55 per cent may be said 
to be an average loss ratio. And when a “class” ceases 
to carry itself by going above 60 per cent, it is having 
more fires than for any discernible reason it ought to 
have. 

A loss ratio of 110 means that the business is hav- 
ing about twice the number of fires expected. 
lumber yards and planing mills one of the larges 





companies reported a loss ratio in 1908 of 50 per cent; 
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UNFASHIONABLE THINGS ARE AMAZINGLY INFLAMMABL 


' | ‘HE building of moderate-priced apartment houses\:=~ 


in the Bronx and Queens Borough, New York, had 
been greatly overdone. The sudden cessation not 
only left many half finished, but even more almost ten- 
antless. 

Ordinarily, every company will fight for building 
insurance. A big city “risk” of this class is supposed 
to be especially safe. A first, second, or third Mort- 
gage, as well as the owner’s equity, can always get in- 
surance. But within six months the number of fires in 
half finished or half tenanted apartment houses of sub- 
urban New York had become so great that only the big, 
gilt-edged building-companies could hold their insurance 
at any price. 

When building ceases, a hundred little contributory 
manufacturers find their mercantile stocks unsalable. 
The writer asked for figures on merely one of these 
classes—“gas and electric fixtures.” 

One small insurance company had two gas and electric 
fixture factory fires in 1908, none in 19090, none in I9gI0, 
and seven in 1911. For the same four years another re- 
ports five, five, twelve, and eleven—the “loss ratio” hav- 
ing mounted during the same period from 54 to 297 per 
cent! In other words, the fires were growing con- 
stantly larger. In New York many of the smaller and 
“weaker” factories are.located in one block on Grand 


Within a month after Paris had set its ban on feathers, 
three feather factories had burned in New York 
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Copyright by G. G. Bain 


The Feud of Youth and Age 


in Stamboul 


HOUGH the party ef youth easily overthrew the 

ministry of veterans in Stamboul, the Young Turks 
proved themselves far from modern in their methods of 
murder. Except for the innovation of introducing a 
revolver or two, they went back to the classic models of 
Cesar’s day; and the reader is forced to conclude that 
“Lefty Louie” and “Gyp the Blood” have lived in vain. 
In their grim determination to clear the road of all ob 
stacles, the men who forced their way into the council 
chamber of the Porte over the bodies of Nazim Pasha, 
his aid-de-camp, an agent of secret police, and one of th 
clergy even added stab wounds to bullets. 

Meanwhile the armies in the Balkans await with 
stacked arms for word from the delegates to the peace 
negotiations in london. 

An official bulletin issued on the day of Nazim Pasha’s 
funeral makes the calm comment that the killing of the 
Turkish commander was a “regrettable incident,” and 
gives in substance the following version of what happened : 

Out of a café issues a crowd of agitators shouting 
“Down with the Government!” and waving a red and 


white flag embroidered with texts from the Koran. Up 
a crooked street clatters a cavalcade of more impressive 
figures, at their head Enver Bey, on a white horse. 
(Among the Young Turks he is the acknowledged “best 
brain.” He fought well in Africa; he studied American 
army methods in the war in Cuba; and then for years 
was a military attaché in Berlin. ) 


The Assassination 
of Nazim Pasha 


NVER BEY dismounts at the Porte; demands to see 
the Grand Vizier. He and a few companions enter ; 
try to force their way into the council chamber. An aid 
de-camp of Nazim Pasha halts them with a revolver, fires, 
and wounds one of the intruders. Some one with a sure, 
straight aim replies, and the aid-de-camp drops dead 
Next falls an agent of the secret police, then an attendant 
to the head of the Mohammedan clergy. 
Nazim Pasha rushes from the council chamber, de- 


nounces the demonstrators, calls them ill-mannered curs. 


A bullet ends his tirade. 
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Mrs. Sage Gives Wild 
Birds an Isle of Refuge 


RS. RUSSELL SAGE’S interest in 

preserving» North American game 
and birds is evidently no photographic 
pose. As a perpetual refuge for wild 
fowl, she has paid $150,000 for Marsh 
Island, La., which until this date has 
been described as “the greatest bird- 
slaughtering ground of the Gulf Coast.” 


Their Grocer’s Cart a Motor Boat 


Cincinnati foresaw the coming of an Ohio River flood and made thorough preparations to meet the emergency. 
The photograph shows one of the city’s relief service motor boats delivering groceries to 





An Automobile More Powerful 


Than a Freight Engine 
PROCESSION 
Pennsylvania Railroad through the streets of Jersev City. 
railway figured the cost of the purchase and upkeep of these horses 
against the- maintenance of a motor tractor, and ended by constructing 
what is described as ‘the largest automobile in the world.” 


freight cars of 


6 inches in width, 22 feet long, and weighs 28,850 pounds. 


an easy winner in a tug of war with a freight engine. 





Running at a mod- 
erate speed with a train of cars, it can be brought to a stop within a yard. 


“sufferers” 








It is 8 feet 















































Princes, Grim Shakos, and Grins 


“Commander Apparent” of the Death’s Head Hussars (the boy on the polo pony) is Wilhelm, son 


of the German Crown Prince. Louis Ferdinand, his brother, is sharing the Crown Prince’s saddle 








| In the Arms of 
| | the Law 


- a literal sense, and in a figurative 
as well, English suffragists are tight 
in the law’s unsympathetic arms and 
struggling furiously. Though they had 
been promised by the Premier as long 
ago as 1908 that when the I*ranchise Dill 
came up before the House of Commons 
it should be so framed as to make woman 
suffrage possible, the Speaker of the 
House the other day like another Uncle 
Joe—tripped the bill on red tape, ruling 
that Sir Edward Grey's amendment, to 

eliminate the word “male,” would so 
| : change the character of the measure 
that, “according to the precedent of 
the House,” a new bill must be submitted. 
This tantalizing eleventh-hour postpone 
ment is only one of the law’s delays that 
are fraying the tempers of the militants 
and keeping the British public fearful of 
more disturbance of the peace and de 
struction of property. The suffragists find 
that even if they win in the Commons, 
opposition from the House of Lords 
probably will keep the bill from becom 
ing a law until three. years have elapsed 
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A City’s Water 
Supply Will Siphon 
Itself Across 
Mountains 


HIS’ enormous siphon, through 

which unpumped water will flow 
uphill to an elevation of 850 feet in a 
stream 7% to 10 feet in diameter, is only 
one of the amazing features of the new 
Los Angeles waterworks. The system is 
now so near completion that it may be 
put in operation early in March. 

The city bonded itself in 1905 to the 
limit of its legal indebtedness and voted 
$24,500,000—or a tax at that time of 
$160 per capita—to bring a pure-water 
supply across mountain and desert from 
the Sierra Nevada, 250 miles away. 

Eighteen months were required for 
preliminary work: to install four water- 
works systems with 190 miles of mains 
to furnish water to the thirsty army of 
4,000 laborers in camps on the Mojave 
Desert; to clear 300 miles of roads in 
the mountains; to build a 400-mile tele- 
phone system, four hydroelectric power 
plants, and invest $1,000,000 in the manu 
facture of cement. 

The real work of construction began 
in October, 1908, and has gone forward 
at the rate of 50 miles a year. From a 
watershed 3,812 feet above sea level, the 
system begins with 22 miles of open, un- 
lined canal, followed by 38 miles of open 
concrete conduit. [lumes, siphons, and 
conduits carry the water by gravity the 
remaining 175 miles. Of the 151 tunnels 


required, the “Elizabeth,” bored five miles 


} 


in solid granite through the crest of the 


Coast Range, is the longest. 


\n idea of the magnitude of this 


work may be had from the picture of 


a fifty-mule team dragging one section 


through Jaw Bone Canon 


























R. CHARLES F. ADAMS ut- 
tered these words at the Found- 
ers’ Day exercises of the Uni- 

versity of South Carolina: 

“T have never yet in a single instance found that 
when the people of this or any other country ac- 
customed to parliamentary government desired a 
thing they failed to obtain it within a reasonable 
limit of time.” 


It is difficult to characterize this ade- 
quately without borrowing a phrase from 
the contemporary classics. It is solemn 
bunk, a sort of platitude not infrequently 
associated with great names in high places. 
Does Mr. Adams believe that the very tariff 
revision which the Democrats are about to 
begin will have been obtained ‘‘within a 
reasonable limit of time”? A majority of 
the people of the United States have wanted 
tariff revision for at least eight years ; after 
they relied upon the Republicans in 1908 
and were deceived, they have expressed 
their demand steadily and overwhelmingly 
in every election. The people have desired 
parcel post for twenty years. Is that what 
Mr. Adams regards as “a reasonable limit 
of time’ for sober second thought? <A 
dozen more examples could be cited. Mr. 
Adams is scholar enough to know that our 
governmental procedure is much more slow 
and cumbersome than that of the English 
monarchy. In England by no_ possibility 
could the Payne-Aldrich Bill have lasted 
more than six months after it became a law 
on August 5, 1909. In effect it would have 
gone automatically to the people to’ be con- 
firmed or rejected. In the United States by 
no possibility could its repeal have been ex- 
pedited. Four years had to roll round be- 
fore the people's will could be expressed in 
astatute. If Mr. Adams will admit that our 
system needs a change, but argue that the 
present movement toward a pure democracy 
through the initiative, referendum, and re- 
call is not the best change to make, he will 
be in a much stronger debating position. 


The Real Trouble 


MUCH more intelligent address, in- 

deed one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to political thought within the 
recent memory of the present writer, is the 
speech of Mr. Walker D. Hines, chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad, before the Kan 
sas State Bar Association. Mr. Hines starts 
with the premise that the reason for the 
admitted efficiency of America’s private 
business the fixing of 
definite responsibility upon some one indi- 
vidual. 


organizations is 


Then he says: 

“The duties of our legislative bodies are very 
difficult and require originality, initiative, and per- 
sistence to protect the general public interest 
Yet there is no specific representation of the gen 
eral interest and responsibility is scattered indts 
criminately among a vast number of members in 
a way which would mean failure in any privat 
undertaking.” 
true. Each individual member 
of Congress is held strictly accountable for 


This is 


getting Federal buildings, post offices, and 
other pork in his home district, but there 
is no one individual responsible for getting 
those large measures which all the country 
wants. The public was deprived for twenty 
years of the parcel post, but who can name 
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By MARK SULLIVAN 


the individual responsible for that failure ? 
If the bill to forbid the shipment of liquor 
into prohibition States fails to pass at this 
session of Congress, who can name the one 
man responsible? Where is 
upon whom the country can 
buke ? 


the one man 
inflict its re- 
And even if, through careful study 
by journalists of the complex committee 
system, the one individual is discovered and 
his blame made public, he is, as Mr. Hines 
points out, “responsible to nobody except 
his own local constituents.” Cannon was 
returned to Congress by his Danville dis- 
trict time upon time after his responsibility 
for most of the ills of the Republican Con- 
gress had been discovered and pointed out. 
Sereno Payne is the one individual respon- 
sible for the present tariff, but he is re- 
sponsible to the voters of the Auburn 
(N. Y.) district only, and so he remains 
in Congress. 

Blindly feeling this necessity to hold 
some one responsible, the public has cre- 
ated and depended upon the sort of leader- 
ship exemplified by Roosevelt as President, 
and Hughes and Wilson as Governors. And 
yet this has been illogical, for these men, as 
executives, had only a sort of haphazard 
moral control over legislation, exerted only 
through influence, prestige, and other purely 
casual means. The public has been acting 
instinctively and through cumbersome ma- 
chinery, according to the formula expressed 
by Walt Whitman: 


“Produce Great Persons; the rest follows.” 


Hines, 
is a drawing together of the executive 
and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment. The theory that their separation is 
essential to liberty was taken by the Con- 
stitutional Convention from Montesquieu ; 
it was expressed in the eighteenth century 
and was based upon observations of Euro- 
pean monarchies, and should not be con- 
trolling authority with respect to American 
democracy in the twentieth century. 
is at least an intelligent diagnosis. 


The answer, according to Mr. 


Here 


For Example 


HE curse of Congress is local interest. 

Communities judge Congressmen by 
the amount of pork they bring back home, 
not by their patriotism, not by their advo- 
cacy of great national causes, not by their 
services to the country as a whole. How- 
ever, no amount of exposition of just what 
happens at Washington could be as clear or 
This 
paragraph was printed in the New Orleans 
“Picayune” 


eloquent as a single case in point. 


“If the Southern yards do not receive fair 
treatment under the Democratic Administration 
that will soon come into power, it will be the 


fault of the Democratic Representatives from the 
South in Congress. A determined stand on their 
part battleship increase, unless the 
Southern naval stations are accorded proper and 
fair treatment, would do more to bring the Navy 
that other 
It would also he well for our Louisi 
ana Congressmen to use every 
proposition looking to the improvement or 
extension of the useless Guantanamo plant that 
the Navy Department is so bent on creating. The 


agaust any 


Department to terms any course of 
procedure. 
endeavor to block 


any 


closing of the Southern navy yards was for the 


purpose of providing a proper excuse for the 


Comment on Congress bal 





building up of Guantanamo; in fact, it was part 
of the plan to remove the big floating dock from 
Algiers to Guantanamo, as well as to dismantle 
several of the Southern stations, and transfer 
the tools and equipment of such plants to the 
worthless enterprise on the south coast of Cuba. 
Only a bold and open attitude of hostility to all 
naval grants that do not include the restoration 
of the Southern stations has any real hope of 
SUCCESS. 

The merit or lack of merit in battleship 
increase does not matter in this discussion. 
The “Picayune” doesn’t inquire about that: 
fight everything, regardless of merit, ‘until 
the Navy Department pro‘vises to spend a 
lot of money in Louisiana. Does this utter- 
ance of the “Picayune” represent the real 
sentiments of New Orleans? Or are the 
people of that city as ashamed of it as any 
other American must be? 


Pie-Counter Primaries 


ROM the “Tribune,” published daily at 
Tampa, Fla. : 


“There were so many aspirants for appoint- 
ment as postmaster at Lafayette, Ala., that Con- 
gressiyan Heflin of that district frankly declined 
to make a recommendation and asked that a 
primary be held for the selection of the official, 
which was duly pulled off on December 9. 

“The Congressman appointed a committee to 
supervise the election, and this committee pro- 
vided rules and regulations and assessed each can- 
didate $5 for expenses. The privilege of candi- 
dacy was, of course, limited to Democrats. The 
primary was open to patrons of the post office, 
whether they held poll-tax receipts or not. The 
election was successfully held and the Congress- 
man relieved of a great deal of embarrassment.” 

This was one way to escape embarrass- 
ment. If the Democrats have the slightest 
regard for their own comfort, they will not 
undo President Taft's order putting all the 
fourth-class postmasters under the protec- 
tion of the Civil Service Commission. Fill- 
ing post offices, getting Federal buildings, 
logrolling for river and_ harbor 
appropriations, and patronage compose the 
bane of Congress. It takes the time that 
members should be giving to great public 
questions. 


local 


In the end it is their own un- 
Every appointment within a mem- 
ber’s gift usually means nine enemies and 
one ingrate. 


doing. 


Senator Pomerene is Satirical 


HIS colloquy between Senator Pome- 
rene and an army officer occurred at 
a recent hearing: 


SENATOR POMERENI! 


What I am particularly 
interested in is this: I 


would like to know what 
your statistics are, for instance, for those posts 
which Congress, in its wisdom, has established 
way out in Wyoming? 
CoLONEL _KEANE~—Yes, sir. 
SENATOR POMERENE—I suppose they are put out 
there so that no foreign soldiers can hurt them. 
THE CHAIRMAN 
SENATOR 


The Wyoming posts? 
POMERENE—Yes. I am going to have 
a battleship constructed for Salt Lake during the 
coming year if I can; that will be about as good. 
But I should like to get this data for the purpose 
ot comparison. 


Fort D. A. established in 
Wyoming because Senator Warren was a 
member of the Military Affairs Committee 
and chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations ; he wanted it partly for the money 
he could make out of it for himself, partly 
as a bribe to the people of Wyoming to 
keep him in the Senate. 


Russell was 














A DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY LEWIS B. ALLYN 


T IS a common belief that canned goods are largely 
adulterated, but such is not the case. There is no 
line of food products on the market so free from 

adulteration as canned vegetables, fruits, and the like. 
Whatever adulteration may be detected is largely in 
the form of slack-filled containers, or material con- 
taining an excessive amount of water. To the credit of 
the American canner be it said that the use of chemical 
preservatives and artificial coloring matters in these 
products at the present time, as for some time in the 
past, is almost wholly unknown. It is true, however, 
that there exists in certain instances metallic contami- 
nation in the form of tin, lead, or zine salts. The 
amounts run all the way from the merest traces to sev- 
eral milligrams per can. The use of sanitary and other 
protected containers tend in great measure to mitigate 
this trouble, and as the canning industry makes further 
advances, probably all of this accidental contamination 
will be done away with. Then, too, canned goods, par- 
ticularly in the case of canned vegetables, are frequently 
better flavored and even more nutritious than freshly 
cooked vegetables, for too often the inexperienced or 
careless cook throws away the water in which the vege- 
tables have been cooked. This liquid contains the min- 
eral solubles so necessary to a properly balanced fdbd. 

“Your work,” observes a correspondent, F. E. West- 
fall, M. D., Ypsilanti, Mich., referring to the CoLLirer 
Pure Food Campaign, “is a benefit to the whole coun- 
try. We have used almost no canned goods in the past, 
believing them to be adulterated. Since your work has 
been published over the country we use in our house- 
hold quite a quantity, and will buy only the Westfield 
brands of pure food. If we can't get them we go with- 
out. You may tell this to any grocer you see fit, as I 
have done before this. We in our household use our 
influence, so far as it goes, to get them to use only 
those foods known to be pure.” 

“I have been a retail grocer,” says H. K. Metcalf of 
Cottage Grove, Ore., “for ten years, and am so much in- 
terested in CoLuier’s fight for pure foods that I respect- 
fully ask you to forward me the needed information so 
that I may be able to call the firm I am connected with 
a ‘pure-food grocery.’ ” 


WHAT ARE PURE FOODS? 


STRICTLY pure-food grocery is a credit to any 

community. There are altogether too many firms 
that are willing to assume the name but are unwilling 
to produce the goods. 

The following letter points out a condition which illus- 
trates affairs in many prominent business centers, and 
is typical of a score or more of complaints of a similar 
nature which have recently come to the attention of the 
editors of CoLiirr’s: 


I am afraid that it is no part of the duty you have 
taken upon yourselves to assist in the regeneration of 
offending grocers in far-distant points, yet I feel im- 
pelled to call your attention to a particularly flagrant 
case in this city, in the hope that something may come 
of tt. 

We have a number of large department stores. One of 
the largest and busiest of them all, the —— Company, has 
a grocery department that does an immense business. It 
advertises this department as its pure-food grocery. Once 
a year or so it has a pure-food exhibit, and generally 
makes itself conspicuous in this way. Yet it will and 
does sell anything, from ——'s medicated garbage to 
imitation Holland cheeses made of skim milk and filled 
with rancid butter. The reform of this institution is a 
crying need. Could you, or would you, make a sugges- 
tion that would bring this about? 

M. B. W., Portland, Ore. 


There is probably no phrase so badly overworked as 
the phrase “Pure Foods.” We have before us “pure- 
food” extracts which contain no trace of the flavoring 
stated on the label; “pure-food” color, which evidently 
means that the substance would color pure food if one 
should choose to put it into such food; it surely could 
mean nothing else, as the color is methylene blue, used 
for kidney pills, typewriter ribbons, and some forms of 
hectograph ink. 

As used in the CoLLirr campaign, “pure food” de 
notes food free from artificial colors, chemical preserva 
tives, drugs, fillers, manufactured under sanitary con 
ditions, robbed of none of its valuable or necessary 
constituents or ingredients, and packed in full weight 
containers. “Pure food” is just plain honest food 
Three interesting letters follow: 
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Collier’s congratulates itself and its readers on being able 
to announce that Professor Allyn of Westfield, Mass., will 
conduct a pure-food department as a regular feature in 
Collier’s. This is his introductory article, and the page will 
appear on alternate weeks. Professor Allyn will use a 
part of his space in replying to the questions of consumers 
seeking counsel upon questions of. food purity and im- 


purity. Letters should be addressed: Lewis B. Allyn, 


care of Collier’s, 416 W. 13th Street, New York City 





Your ad was noticed and read by a couple of us sol- 
diers, and we would like to geta couple of the pure-food 
books, and am sending stamps for the same. Of course, 
a soldier will cat most anything, and don’t know what it 
contains, and it is most surprising when we read about 
some of the goods you showed up in COLLieR’s. 

Private Georce E. Haare, Co. M, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Please send to my address a copy of “The Westfield 
Book of Pure Foods.” The Levering babies total seven, 
and I am interested in what to feed them. 

Forest LeverinG, St. Marys, Ohio. 


It would be quite a satisfaction to know what foods 
are Not pure, and would rob the Westfield book of the 
suspicion that it was an advertising scheme into which 
any food could buy its name. 

D. CAMPBELL, Schenectady, N. Y. 


BOOST—DON'T KNOCK 


HE Cottier food campaign differs trom all other 
food campaigns in history, inasmuch as_ several 

years ago this magazine began to give actual names of 
foods which had attained a high standard of purity. It 
would have been an easy matter to have turned to the 
reports of the various State boards of health or to have 
conducted experiments of its own and published lists of 
foods known to be of low grade, adulterated, or mis- 
branded. But this procedure would not have been one 
of particular help. One might have read the list with 
passing interest. The manufacturer whose goods fell 
into this class might or might not have been stimulated 
to better his products. The chances are that he would 
have been irritated, and would have continued to “take 
a chance” with the State and [Federal authorities. 

CoLuiEr’s believes that the time has come when peo- 
ple in general wish to know what to buy, and do not 
care so much to know what to avoid buying. That any- 
one should have been suspicious that the Westfield book 
is an advertising scheme into which any food can “buy 
its name” is to be greatly regretted, for nothing could 
be farther from the facts. In the first place, it is not 
an advertising scheme. The Westfield book was pre- 
pared originally for the people of Westfield, Mass., as 
a local buying guide. Only a few thousand copies were 
printed. ‘These immediately received such an enthusi- 
astic reception from manufacturers and the consuming 
public who are interested in the betterment of our food 
supply that it was deemed advisable by the authorities 
at Westfield to revise the first book and add thereto 
from time to time those products found by strict an- 
alysis to be of high grade. No one has ever paid one 
cent for space in the Westfield Pure Food List. It is 
easier for the “camel to pass through the needle’s eye” 
or the “rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven” 
than it is for a manufacturer or other producer to have 
his products listed in this book on any other basis than 
absolute merit. If the thousands of letters received are 
any criterion, the majority of people from all over the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, and even European coun- 
tries believe that this constructive idea of the publishing 
of foods which may be purchased with impunity is the 
proper movement for the time. 

“T like the book,” writes a prominent doctor, “because 
in it I can find reliable brands which I can safely rec- 
ommend as pure to my patients.” 


DON'T BLAME THE RETAILER 


We ) is to blame for food adulteration? This is not 


such an easy question to answer, as there are sev 
eral contributing causes. One thing is certain—it cannot 
be laid primarily at the door of the man who sells the 
goods to the consumer. One must look at either end of 
the food journey to see the real cause 


Keen competi- 


tion among manufacturers, the desire to put out the 


larcest possible quant‘ty of material for the smallest 


possible price, has offered a tremendous incentive to 
“skin the quality.” Here is a forty-ounce jar of “al- 
most” strawberry preserves which retails for ten cents. 
An investigation of the microscopic characters obscurely 
placed on the label reveals the fact that the forty-ounce 
package represents a well;stocked drug store with a sug- 
gestion of the scavenger’s wares. Surely the retailer js 
not responsible for this medicated concoction. It all 
goes back to the consuming public, which has created 
the demand that makes the manufacture of such stuff 
a paying commercial possibility. As soon as we cease 
demanding the big package and learn to pay the price 
proportionate to the value of the article much of the 
evil of food adulteration will be a thing of the past. 
“Why do you put such stuff on ‘the market?” was asked 
of a “near’-food maker. 

“Because,” said he, “they demand it and there's big 
money in it.” 

He was further asked if this was not taking unfair 
advantage not only of the public but of the manufac- 
turer who was putting out straight goods. 

“Take it from me,” he replied. “Don't mix ethics 
with food, nor be concerned over the troubles of the 
other fellow.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FOODS 


A Question and Answer Department Con- 
ducted for the Benefit of the Consumer 


How About Hams ? 


EAR SIRS—How about hams? I don't think there 
is a real smoked ham in our State. 
KF. W. Denton, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


The practice of injecting, painting, or dipping hams in 
a solution of pyroligneous acid, commercially known as 
“Extract of Smoke,” is not so widespread as is commonly 
supposed. From information given by representatives of 
large packing houses, and from observation therein, we 
are led to believe that the process of smoking is largely 
used even in this day of “hurry-up” processes. More likely, 
the change in flavor which may be noticed is due to the 
nitrated pickle employed before the final smoking process 
However good nitrate of potassium may be as a dia- 
phoretic, we cannot believe that it has a very legitimate 
use in the preparation of corned and smoked meats. 


Drugged Sauces 


HAT is the effect of asafetida in Wore estershire 
sauce ? R. J. M., New York City. 


We did not know that all Worcestershire sauce con- 
tained this resin. It is true, however, that we have at 
hand several recipes which call for small quantities of 
this drug. If it is used as the correspondent suggests, 
it is probably for its condimental value, just as quassia 
has been employed to give a peculiar bitterness to beer 

a practice which is not generally followed to-day; or 
coriander seeds, which are so detested by many, aré 
still to be found in various cookies, cakes, and sweet- 
meats. Asafetida is a tonic, stimulant, and antispas- 
modic; is used for the relief of whooping cough, seda- 
tive for infants; but this is no reason why it should be 
employed in any food preparation. 


Formaldehyde in Milk 


J HAVE been greatly interested in reading the accounts 
of the “Pure Food Town” the ouier’s. This sug- 
gested to me that perhaps I might receive some help on 
the milk question. We receive our milk supply from 
Skagway, 110 miles south from here. Our country round 
White Horse is nota good pasture land in summer, and 
besides, the mosquitoes and black flies are too thick. In 
winter our temperature is too low to make it a succe § 
—hence the reason of our milk being shipped over in tin 
cans. In the summer time this milk will stay sweet for 
five days, but smells at the end of that time like a choice 
Limburger. In winter you can keep it cold for over a 
week, but with the same peculiar odor. Both of the 
dairy men affirm that “nothing is put into the milk.” Is 
there any simple method by which I might be enabled to 
make a test for formaldehyde or boric acid? 
If you care to bother, will you kindly inform me hot 
to detect formaldehyde in milk ? 
H. G. McPuerson, White Horse, Y. T. 


\ dozen or so inquiries of this nature suggest that 


possibly a simple test for formaldehyde in milk may be 
appreciated by the housewife who cares to apply a little 


Concluded on page 2) 
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Control 


your 
heating 








Discomfort in homes or other buildings, 
by overheating on mild days or under- 
heating in extreme cold weather—both 
trying to good nature and health, is 
easily prevented by the 


IDEAL 


SYLPHON Regitherm 


Controls draft- and check-dampers of 
heating boiler, without going to cellar; 
insures even room-heating and prevents 
coal waste. Self-contained, self-acting 
and pays for itself; no batteries, dia- 
phragms, or clock-work to wear out or 
wind up. REGITHERM sets on wall 
of living-room. You set scale pointer 
at any degree of heat wanted (60° to 80°); 
then, when heat in room drops a little 
below or rises above set degree, the 
weather changes act on sensitive chem- 
ical inside all-brass “Sylphon” bellows 
which contracts or expands, and a cable 
running to draft- and check-dampers 
quickly causes boiler to produce just 
sufficient heat. Easily put on OLD 
OUTFITS. 

Expense and time saved by REGITHERM 
in Turkish baths, stores, dry kilns; or in fac- 
tories for drying vurnish, paint or glue at any 


special temperature which saves materials 
and perfects workmanship. 

Ask for free ‘‘New Heating Aids” booklet, 
which describes REGITHERM and tells how 
time, coal and money 
are saved and heating 
improved by our easy- 
turning, never-leak 
Sylphon Packless Radi- 
ator Valves, instant- 
acting Norwall Air 
Valves, and Sylphon 
Boiler Regulators. 
Write to-day! 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Department K CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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J 
$1.00 Brings Them 
for Festive Feasting 


Reymers’ Chocolates! Very Best Chocolates! 
Made for Pittsburgh’s millionaires — rare 
fruits, plump, perfect nuts, exquisitely fla- 
vored creams, each dipped in a thick, rich 
coating of pure, rich, sweet chocolate 
The candy that makes every festive occasion com- 
plete — a treat for yourself —a treat for your friends 
—you will never find a more welcome gift. 
A dollar bill in an envelope, with your name and ad- 
ress, and you make their acquaintance. If y ou wish us 
to prepay carrying charges, enclose 30 cents in s'amps. 
If you would like more information before you buy, 
op us a postal for a little book that tells you how 
“RV s are made We gladly mail it free 
Address REYMER & BROTHERS 
1400 Pride St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dealers: Write for particu 
lars of our Agency offer 




















and Bassinet. Changed instantly from one 
to the other without lifting baby ouf, Take 
baby with you shopping or calling, in 
cars, trains or elevators. Be sure to get 
the genuine. If notat your dealer’s, write 
us for catalogue and triai offer, 
1HE WITHROW MFG. CO. 

2741 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
ic 
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| fighting to get through honestly. 





A combined Go-Cart, High Chair, Jumper | 





Burning up Our Money 


(Continued from page 10) 


The careful insu.ance company watches 
the trade journal closely. Forewarned by 
this source of information, the company 
began to cancel, and succeeded in getting 
rid of the most hazardous, as it thought; 
in all 693. The remaining 1,056, in 1911, 
gave it 81 fires—with a loss ratio incréased 


from 56 to 175. One of its 1911 shirt- 
waist fires caused a total loss of about 
$540,000. Two companies report that they 
are no longer insuring shirt-waist fac- 
| tories. 

So far the examples have been drawn 
from the cities. Let no one think, how- 
ever, that the situation in the country is 
any different. The “areas of pressure” 
may affect a whole region instead of 
one industry; more often than not, in- 
deed, they are geographical rather than 
special. 


On the farm the useless machinery and 
stock are kept in a barn instead of in a 


twenty-story loft—that is all! And it is 
almost always the barn, not the house, 
which burns. 
PASSING THE LOSS ALONG 

OU will find, taking the inquiry by 

States, that in 1910 a third successive 
crop failure gave all North Dakota, in 
the Hartford Company’s “experience 
tables,” a loss ratio of 96 per cent! At 
the end of IQII many companies were re- 


porting loss ratios for West Virginia of 
200 and more! In 1911 the whole country 
west of Chicago was parched by drought; 
and the insurance journals were dotted 
with paragraphs, not about dry shingles, 
but about “the greatly increased moral 
hazard”; it was certain that a definite 
of farmers and country store 
keepers would try to meet mortgage pay- 
ments by a sale to the insurance company ! 
Early in 1912 all the lower Mississippi 
was in flood; and by May the goth, in the 
“Journal of Commerce” insurance page, the 
“moral hazard” warnings were out for the 
lower Mississippi. A great flood will 
cause more fires, during the months that 
follow, than a drought of the same area: 
the loss to be made more com- 
plete. 

In 1909 the entire 
usually marketed at 
certain other centers 
insurance companies 
1909 tobacco ever since 
judicial decision is 
that they are going to buy a 
more of it. For years “bleeding Kan 
not only bled, but, in consequence of 
its deplorable condition, starved for in- 
surance as well. Note it: one crook to the 
hundred honest can in time make safe in- 
surance impossible for all his fellows. 


good is 


tobacco crop which is 
Lancaster, Pa., and 
was a failure; the 
have been buying 

And if a pending 
they know 
great deal 


adverse, 


Sas 


In July, 1912, the wheat crop in the 
Canadian Northwest promised to be a 
bumper yield—and every insurance com 


pany made ready to “pump” insurance in. 
Within a month there was grave doubt if 
the harvest rains had not rotted the grain 

and every company made ready to 
“pump” it out again! There is now one 
whole group of States where country) 
store insurance can now be obtained only 
under “the iron-safe clause.” The ledgers 
of that country store must every night be 
locked up in a strong, — safe so 
after the fire, they may be there for 
And that has been brought 
about by the one country storekeeper who 
burned while his ninety-nine fellows were 
ighti When 


one burns and prospers, soon enough two 


will burn, and then three and four. 
AN OLD, OLD STORY 

HE tightening of pressure, owing to 

the formation of a trust, will start 
fires throughout the continent. For se\ 
eral years the small tobacco warehouse, 
factory, and cigar store have been “report 
ing everywhere.” For the last eighteen 
months rubber manufacturers, knitted 
goods, and woolen underwear, seemingly 


for similar reasons, have been extremely 
bad _ risks At the same time neckties 
suspenders, and the like, for reasons not 


apparent, have been almost equally inflam 
mable. But one could go on indefinitely 
And to the insurance official all this is the 
oldest of old stories “We never make 


money continuously on any special line of 


hazards,” says J. H. Stoddart of the Hart 
ford, which does the largest bus — in 
the country. “Some years this will show 
a loss, or for five years. And the next 


five years the profitable ones will be un 
profitable, and the unprofitable ones 
| Beg ible.’ 

Note, now, that all the fires clasSified 


above are those on which the losses were 
paid. That is, not one of them was, offi- 
cially, the result of arson. None, out- 
wardly, offered any evidence sufficient to 
warrant the company in refusing to pay 


the claim. The evidence is burned up in 
the first three minutes. 

But the insurance company knows! It 
has its evidence in the aggregate. A’s 
particular fire may not have been crimi- 
nal, nor B’s, nor C's, nor D’s, nor E’s. 
But three out of the five were—probably 
four! 

DEFINITION OF THE “FRICTION FIRE” 


JHEN the local insurance agent and 


the loss adjuster ask A what, in his | 


opinion, caused his fire, 
it was caused by 
in a steel and 


A’s opinion ts that 
rats and matches; even 
concrete building, with 


matches no longer tipped with phosphorus, | 


good as | 


matches” remain as 
ever! B feels strongly that his fire was 
caused by the malice of some discharged 
employee. C sets down his fire as one more 
result of the careless use of that diabolical 
thing, the cigarette. D attributes his to a 
defective flue. And as for E, he cannot 
account for his at all. His fire is one 
more “cause unknown’—as fire marshals 
call them. And, with the local agent 
and the adjuster giving each other 
the high sign of the initiate 
augurs, all these “origins of 
emnly and in their turn set down. 

Not, of course, that they are 
thousand miles of being accepted. “I 
shall now,” said an insurance humorist 
recently, when speaking at a fraternal 
dinner, “proceed to describe to you the 
‘friction fire. The ‘friction fire,’ a great 
scientist has discovered, is caused by the 
rubbing of a $10,000 policy 
$5,000 stock of goods.”—‘“I’m ashamed to 
fill in the stereotyped origins,’ writes 
Local Agent Lamey of Denver: “Coals 
falling from grate or stove, head of a 
parlor match, or gas jet and curtains 
even children playing with matches 
been worn out.” Every insurance 
knows. “Defective insulation,” the 
popular origin of mercantile fires 
spontaneous combustion went out, 
come an insurance joke for arson 

Yet these are the “origins of fire” that 
are still given in those limitless absurdi- 
ties, the great majority of our State and 
city fire statistics! 

The real cause, the chief cause in all 
these diverse classes of fire loss is always 
the same —unsalable goods and useless 


“rats and 


loss 


fire” are sol- 


man 
most 
since 
has be- 


machinery ! 

In the small town the branch bank 
and the clothing store stand side by side 
in the same frame block. There is no 


physical reason why one should be more 
inflammable than the other. “But did you 
ever hear,” grimly asks Charles E. Meek 
of the Fourth National, “of the fire start- 
ing in the bank?” On the other hand, 
second-hand clothing can only be insured 
as old rags, and, in consequence, you will 


wait a long time for a fire in a second- 
hand clothing store. If floods or crop 
failures, shutdowns, or strikes are intense 


enough 
there 


-or if hard times last long enough 
will be a secondary index in a 


hundred little house and furniture fires 
But under all ordinary circumstances, his 
own home is the last thing any man will 
burn. And as a result, save in general 


‘onflagrations, the loss on dwelling houses 


compared with that on stores and _ fac- 
tories, is almost nothing. In the aver- 
age Canadian or American city the dwell- 


ings outnumber the “mercantile buildings” 
about eight to one. And they outvalue 
them, even including the contents, about 
two to one. 

But the mercantile 
from four to seven 
the rest combined 


losses are always 


times as great as all 
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FIGURES 
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13 with reason a “preferred risk.” Sois the 
church and the school, the town hall, the 
hospital, and the public library. Why 
should anyone want to burn any of them? 
Let a man live above his store, and itt 
hecomes “preferred” In Maine, in 
all the pre ferred risks t wwethe 
of $489,034. The “mercantil 
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Good Cake _ 
Every Time 





| failure because of the short- 


You should never have 


ening if you make your 
cakes with 


for Fry, = SAortenin 
| yng Cake Making. 





Crisco is always the same. 


It is made of strictly vege- 
table oils, treated in such 
a way that the resulting 
product is always of the 
greatest richness. Your 
cakes will be uniformly 
rich and delicious if you 
use Crisco. . 





It is 100 per cent shorten- 
ing, containing no water as 
butter does, and you can 
depend upon a cupful of 
Crisco always producing 
the same results. 

It is mild and delicate in 
odor and flavor and your 
cakes never will have a 
strong ‘‘taste’’ if you use 
Crisco. 





Crisco makes you more 
certain of success and, at 
the same time, costs only 
half as much as butter. 
Get a package and try it in any 
recipe. No cake is too delicate 
for Crisco. Use a fifth less than 
you would of butter and add salt 
in the proportion of a level tea- 
spoonful for each cupful of Crisco. 


Excellent Cake Recipes 


and many others for fried foods, 
pastries, bread, biscuits, etc. 


in Our Free Cook Book 


Send for a copy to The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. V, Cincinnati. 
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“La Donna e Mobile” 


Drives Out the Inferno of the World 
When Played by Instinct 


Some Joyous Experiences With 
The New Instinctive Playing. 
No. 6 of Series 
“ PAST night I came home from business, weary of worry, aggrava- 
tion, dust, grime and noises—the cruel eternal clangor of traffic. 

«<As I closed my front door, it seemed that I was shutting out an 
Inferno. Yet I could not shut it out, completely, for the Echo still 
reverberated, jarringly, upon my soul. I craved relief as a parched 
soul in the internal regions craves water. 

««Without turning on the lights, | sat down at mv Virtuolo. The 
back-log, in the fireplace behind me, cast a fittul glow upon the ceil- 
ing. I began to play ‘La Donna e Mobile’, the great tenor solo from 
Rigoletto. I shut my eves; I opened my feelings. I played by Instinct. 

«<On the wings of music and imagination my mind flew to Naples. 
I was in the great T¢atro San Car/o again. I heard the golden voice 
of Caruso as I first heard it there, vears ago, in those opening words : 
‘Woman is as changeable as a feather in the wind.’ 

«<The exquisite grace, the eternal beauty of the music came, like 
an angel with a flaming sword, and drove from my soul the echo of 
the Interno of the world. What a superb sensation—what a re- 


lief—this playing of the Virtuolo by Instinct !’’ — (Name on Request) 


HALLET & DAVIS 


VIRTUOLO 


THE NEW INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 


On the music rolls of your Virtuolo, you'll find dotted lines, loud and soft 
symbols, and time marks, to tell you how to play. You'll follow these for a 
while, till vou become familiar with the pieces 

But you will tire of this fixed method of playing, and you'll also tire of the 
mechanical sound of the music made by following these mechanical instructions. 

And you will close the ‘sliding panel in front of the roll; shut your eyes; give 
full sway to your imagination, and play by /nstinct 

Your natural inborn Instinct will tell you when to play fast, when slow, when 
to touch the simple Acsolo Buttons which emphasize the air you are playing, when 
to press the singing ped:] button, etc. 

Then will you find out what Music really means, i. e., that Music is a thing 
of the Feelings—not of Reason or Mechanics; that it paints wonderful pictures of 
human emotions joy, love, happiness, tears, gloom, fury, laughter, sadness, com- 
edy, tragedy, sunshine, darkness, These emotions, you or any person, 
no matter how unskilled in music, can interpret-—feel —express—on the Virtuolo. 

Don’t you see the difference between this Instinctive Playing on the Virtuolo, 
and playing which binds up your eyes, ears and fingers in mechanism ? 

The beautiful tone of the Virtuolo is one of the things you notice first 
whether it is a Hallet & Davis Virtuolo or a Conway Virtuolo. The Virtuolo is 
made in both these famous pianos by the Hal’et & Davis Piano Company of Boston, 
known for 75 years as makers of art instruments 


etc., etc. 


Hallet & Davis tone has been praised by greatest composers and artists, such as 
Franz Liszt himself and Johann Strauss of ‘*Beautiful Blue Danube’’ fame. And 
only recently Pope Pius X honored the Hallet & Davis Piano with a Papal medal. 


A Virtuolo is very easy to own. Prices 8575 up. Terms three years in 
which to pay, if desired. 
Do you realize what the Virtuolo will bring into your home—all the happine 


a ] 


the good times, the strengthening of family ties? If so, then 


SEND FOR “THE INNER BEAUTY” BOOK 

It tells interestingly, clearly and beautifully, all about the Virtuol 
Playing. It explains things about music and its meaning which yo 
Fill out and mail the following coupon to-day, thereby taking 
bringing into your home the great new joy of Instinctive 


and its Instinctive 
1 may not now know. 
first step toward 





Piaying. 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, NEWARK, TOLEDO, ATLANTA, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Concluded from page 21 


facturing” loss—and no one will think of 
Maine as a mercantile and manufacturing 
State above others—was $1,948,709! In 
Wisconsin, from June 30, IQ11, to June 
30, 1912, dwellings and schools, churches 
and courthouses, banks, hospitals, jails, and 
libraries—everything in what may be called 
“the noninsurance-motive class’—gave a 
loss ef $719,380. The “mercantile and 
manufacturing” loss was $3,292,250. The 
showing is the same everywhere 





THE EVIL CANCELLATION CLAUSI 


O amount of differences in physical 
hazard can account for such discrep- 
ancies. Let anyone compare our “pre- 
ferred risk” losses with those of Europe and 
say if there is any notable difference. But 
come to the mercantile stock, whether raw 
cotton or bar iron—and vogue la galére! 
The insurance of the mercantile stock in 
America long ago reached the stage where 
the average company jumps its holdings 
from this class to that almost as the gam- 
bler at Monte Carlo jumps his wager 
from this number-combination to that! 
There are still fire insurance companies, 
American and Canadian, which wil! 
gravely assure you that their “moral haz- 
ard losses” are only 10 or 12 or 15 per 
cent of the total. There is one way of 
testing that. In France, when an insur- 
ance company writes the regular business 
“risk,” it must b@eprepared to carry that 
risk—save for e@™ses that it can take 
before the courts—for the next ten years. 
And, it may be said at once, in France 
insurance writing a la Monte Carlo is at 
a minimum. Take from our insurance 
companies the power to cancel, without 
legal cause, and, as well they know, 
within five years not thirty in the three 
hundred would still be doing business! 
“You might put it,” says an old insur- 
ance man, “that losses go in trade waves.” 
Time out of mind, the insurance business 
has been accepting this fact, and blinking 
at its meaning: Are these “trade waves” 
necessary? Are such losses inherent in 
the business of insurance? They don’t go 
by “trade waves” in systems of insurance 
where the first principle is to exclude 
every doubtful customer, where policies 
go only to informed persons who are will- 
ing to stand security for each other. The 
late John R. Waters built up such a sys- 
tem when he drew together half the fa- 
mous old business houses in New York in 
his “Individual and Reciprocal Under- 


Pure 


Concluded 


analytical chemistry to her food products. 
Formaldehyde is a product of wood alco- 
hol, and is one 6f the most dangerous 
preservatives known. It is a substance 
used by the undertaker in his work, and 
by the dishonest, ignorant, or careless 
milk dealer in his. It is one of the most 
poisonous preservatives, and its use can- 
not be too strongly condemned. It is not 
a difficult substance to detect, and any one 
of several methods give satisfactory re- 
sults. The following is one of the most 
simple, and can be readily followed in 
any kitchen: 

Place four tablespoonfuls of the sus- 
pected milk in a teacup and add an equal 
volume of hydrochloric acid, together 


A Touch 


By ALLAN 


writers’—and losses dropped nearly 50 
per cent at once. “Classification should be 
by degrees of merit,” said Waters, “irre- 
spective of the business. I don’t care 
whether a man is boiling soap or mak- 
ing coffins! ... I can take you to a 
wholesale grocery which would look all 
right to the uninitiated, but which we 
would not touch at a $10 rate. And J 
can take you to another in the next block 
which we would think good business at 
fifty cents.” 

Losses don’t go in “trade waves” under 
the Factory Mutual system, with $2,200,- 
000,000 at risk in mills and factories, where 
the same principle governs. “In the 
twenty-five years in which I have been 
connected with these companies,” says 
Roland W. Toppan, president of two of 
them, “I can recall only two cases where 
there has been even a remote suspicion of 
moral hazard.” Later I shall give some 
parallel but very different testimony from 
the presidents of stock fire insurance com- 
panies. “Factory Mutual” fire losses now 
stand at two‘ cents on the $100—a show- 
ing unequaled anywhere else in the world, 
The panic years of 1803 and 1907 caused 
scarcely a ripple in their business. 

MORAL PREVENTION THE NEED 
AS physical fire prevention accom- 
plished this? Physical fire prevention 
has done wonders—but it can do little with- 
out moral fire prevention, too. If you be- 
lieve it is physical fire prevention alone, go 
out into the country, to the little township 
“farmers’ mutual”—1o1 in Michigan, 70 in 
Ontario, and more in like numbers every- 
where. Their first principle, in plain lan- 
guage, is to bar out the fire bug, whether 
actual or potential. A group of farmers 
who know and trust one another get to- 
gether, unite in mutual-insuring associa- 
tions with other groups of the same sort 
and their fire losses drop by two-thirds 
and three-quarters! “Every one of those 
little bunches,” said the ex-president of a 
ereat Canadian company to the writer, “can 
insure each other at 20 and 25 cents and 
save money. We have to take all and 
sundry, and we can’t make money on 
farm insurance at $1.50. And it isn't the 
difference in expense ratios. It’s the dif- 
ference in fires.” 


> 


Yet all barns are sub- 
stantially the same barn, and all farmers’ 
lanterns the same farmers’ lanterns: and 
the lightning strikes equally the just and 
the unjust! 


Food 


from page 16) 


with a drop of ferric chloride. Set the 
teacup in a dish of boiling water and stir 
for a minute with a splinter of wood or 
a glass rod, to break up the curds. At 
the end of five minutes pure milk remains 
practically uncolored, or is slightly yel- 
low, while milk containing formaldehyde 
will be of a distinctly lavender or purple 
hue. 

In the case of the Alaskan milk just 
noted, the probabilities in the case are 
that the evil odor is due to the formation 
of certain bacterial products rather than 
to any preservatives. 

So far as borax or 
cerned, it is infrequently 
American milk. 


boric acid is con- 
found in 
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A MOMENT, a calm little wonderful time toward the close of day, 


Of this good ruddy day, blessed both by 
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No-ftim-Cut Tires 
10%, Oversize 


All Tiredom Records Broken 














This Coming Season 
Will You Still Over-Spend for Tires ? 


You who don’t know No-Rim-Cut tires waste a 
pretty large share of your tire money. 





Note this convincing evidence: 


Men who do know bought last year 918,687: 


Goodyear tires. 


And they wanted 400,000 more. 


They bought more than men bought in the 
previous twelve years put together. 


The demand has broken all records of Tiredom, 
after countless mileage tests. 


Look at This Tire 


You can see that rim-cutting is 
made completely impossible. 


There are no hooks on the base as 
with old-type tires. The removable 


rim flanges are set to curve outward. 


The tire, when wholly or partly de- 
flated, rests on a rounded edge. 


The tire is held on by our patented 
feature—by six flat bands of 126 
braided wires vulcanized into the tire 
base. That makes the tire base un- 
stretchable. The tire can’t be forced 
off, and yet it slips off like any quick- 
detachable when you remove a rim 
flange. 


We control the only way known to 
make a satisfactory tire of this type. 


See the Oversize 


You can see that these tires are 


oversize, compared with clincher tires. 


We claim but 10 per cent. But care- 
ful comparison of air capacity shows 
&n actual average oversize of 16.7 per 
cent. We compared with six makes 
of clinchers. 


Even 10 per cent oversize, under 


average conditions, adds 25 per cent 
to the tire mileage. 


See the Non-Skid 


Compare this Non-Skid with all 


other non-skids. You can see for 


yourself the tremendous advantages. 

Note that we here add a complete 
extra tread, making a double-thick 
tread. 


This extra tread is a very tough rub- 
ber. So the non-skid feature is im- 


mensely enduring. 


The blocks are deep-cut and sharp- 
cut. Countless edges and angles grasp 


the road surface with a bulldog grip. 


Then these blocks widen out so they 
meet at the base. 
the strains on a part of the fabric. 
They distribute the strains as with 
tires. That 


smooth-tread means a 


long-lived tire. 


They don’t center 








Now, isn’t it time that you made a comparison ? 


Is it wise to face, for another season, blow-outs 
and rim-cuts and waste ? 


The evidence is that No-Rim-Cut tires save 
close to half of one’s tire money. Stop and con- 
sider what that means to you. 


If you question such savings, make mileage tests. 
And remember that hundreds of thousands have 
made them, with some two million Goodyear tires. 


Five minutes spent in a Goodyear’ all clincher tires become _ rim-cut. 


shop will convince you that these Our patent tire never does. 


things mean less tire cost. Usage proves that 10 per cent over- 


size, with equal tires, adds 25 per cent 
to the tire mileage. 


What Mileage ? 


We can’t prophesy the mileage, be- 


Reason will tell you that double- 
thick non-skids, with the strains dis- 
yond our warrant, which you'll get tributed, will outlast the common non- 


from No-Rim-Cut tires skids. 


as ; Now we ask you to learn, by odo- 
That depends too largely on things le ‘ 


meter test, what all. this means to you. 


Do It Now 


Don’t go on paying excessive tire 


we can’t control. It depends on tire 
size as compared with car weight. It 


depends on roads and usage. 


We can only say how the mileage 


compares with other tires under the upkeep, if this way really ends it. 


same conditions. And that you can Tires should be judged by the cost 
prove by comparison. per mile. Else what is the use of 
ee ‘ . working out these economies ? 
Statistics show that 23 per cent of iii 

Here are tires that can’t rim-cut. 


Here are oversize tires. Here are 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


double-thick non-skids. iKeason says 





they ought to save money. Legions 


say they do. And these tires, on sheer 
merit, now outsell all others. 
You owe yourself a trial of such 


AKRON, OHIO 


tires. 


Write for the Goodyear Tire Book— 
14th-year edition. It tells all that we 
know, after fourteen years, about cutting 
— down tire expense. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


961 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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tomobile does the owner get such 
an efficient and .convenient combi- 
nation of new features as in the 


the exclusive use of left drive, with center 
control; long stroke, ‘-head motor; elec- 
tric self-starter and lighting system; and 
other 1913 Mitchell improvements that are 


Mitchell car these improvements are more 
intelligently combined for power, efficiency, 
simplicity and comfort than in any other 
1913 motor car. 


come familiar with the new 1913 Mitchell 
cars at the nearest dealer's. 
left drive and center control; Bosch igni- 


mountable rims; rain-vision windshield; 
Jones speedometer; silk mohair top with 


Timken front axle bearings; gauges on the 
| dash to show air pressure and oil pressure; 
gauge in the gasoline tank showing amount 
of gasoline it contains; and a portable elec- 
tric lamp which also illuminates the instru- 
ments on the dash. 


Branches: New 
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ANY of the leading 1913 
automobiles have certain 
improvements over the 
912 models; but in no other au- 




















The builders of the Mitchell do not claim 


913 Mitchell. f 
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etailed below. ‘They DO claim that in the : 
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The prospective buyer should at once be- 





These cars have 


on; Rayfield carburetor; Firestone de- 








ust cover; Turkish upholstered cushions; 





All with T-head motor, electric self-starter, 
electric lighting system, and 36-inch wheels. 


Prices 
MOTOR Wheel Base F.O.B. Ra 
7-passenger Six 60 H. P. 4'¢x7 in. 144-in. $2,500 
2 or 5-passenger Six 50H.P. 4 x6in. 132-in. 1,850 
2 or 5-passenger Four 40 H. P. 4'4x7 in. 120-in. 1,500 
For Canadian prices and name of nearest Canadian dealer, write to us. 














DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


REP 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 
Racine, Wisconsin 


York Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas Kansas City 


London Paris 
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‘Anything in Petticoats?” 


(Continued from page 17 


‘1 ain’t ma’am ’’—Stella’s eyes met those 
of the irate old gentleman 


And then, in simple phrasing, the psy- 
chology of the purchaser was revealed to 
this class, and to Stella Slawson with it 
—Stella Slawson, to whom the art of 
salesmanship had originally extended no 
further than the chant, “Anything in pet- 
ticoats?” It was pointed out that they 
might learn to detect temperaments by cer- 
tain physical signs—always open to modifi- 
cation. In general, self-reliance might be 
recognized by a long upper lip, or a high- 
tilted head, or a high-bridged nose; prac- 
tically, by thin, straight lips, a broad face 
rather than oval; artistic tastes by arched 
brows, bow-shaped lips; and so on. A 
few of the most obvious signs of this sort 
were impressed upon them, and they were 
urged to apply the significance while add- 
ing their own observation. 

“I saw one of you appeal to an artistic 
customer just the right way, by bringing 
out a subtle point in color—it sold a laven- 
der petticoat,” Miss Hirschler said. “But 
now suppose the customer had had the 
thin, straight mouth, the stern and shrewd 
expression of the ‘all-for-business’ woman 
—what should Miss Slawson have called 
her attention to? Does she care for the 
subtle harmony of color? Not she! Tell 
such a woman that this petticoat will wear 
extra long because it has a stout facing! 

\nd the difference between the self- 
reliant and the dependent, hesitating 
customer means everything in your way 
of handling a sale. The former wants to 
be left alone to make up her mind, and if 
you urge her too much she will be so an- 
noyed that she will be actually driven off. 
Whereas, the timid little woman who has 
aiways called in her sisters and her cousins 
and her aunts to make up her mind for 
her, wants to be helped to do her very 
thinking. She'll be far better satisfied if 
you choose and decide for her.” 

Subtle points, but reduced to such sim- 
ple terms that a sudden interest in psy- 
chology sprang up in Stella Slawson’s 
empty little head. The irritable customer, 
the precise one, the approachable, the cold, 
the excitable, were all laid, one by one, on 
the dissecting table. “Always keep a well- 
modulated voice, but above all when a cus- 
tomer shows the first signs of temper,” 
she was taught. “The higher her voice 
rises, the lower yours should sink. It’s 
not written alone in the Bible, but also 
in the annals of the twentieth-century de- 
partment store, that a soft answer turneth 
away wrath.” 





This was being made such an amusing game that 
even a sulky young woman couldn’t help yielding 


And at last this little sales- 
girl, who, a few days before, 
had been on the verge of losing 
her place, was led along with 
the class into one of the most 
dramatic regions of psychologi- 
cal study: namely, the psychol- 
ogy of the sale itself. 


ae was taught that the first 
thing a customer’s mind does 
is to think about the goods, 
“You, as an expert, are taking 
the first step in the actual sale 


when you get Mrs. Busy to 
think about that petticoat, 
You're doing that when you 


show her its durability, or its 
smartness, or its color harmony, 
according to your estimate of 
her personality. Remember, you 
are causing her to think; you, as 
an expert, are making this sale 
by your own. skill. 

“Next, her mind feels a favor- 
abke inclination toward the goods, 
which should rise to a desire to 
have it. This feeling is influ- 
enced by your own tact, im- 
measurably so. Use that tact to the ut- 
most. The appeal is always varying, and 
it lies with you to find it. Watch for the 
customer's desire; she will show it in a 
more animated look, an exclamation of 
pleasure, a relaxing of her doubtful frown, 
further questions about the goods, some- 
times ‘What do you think?’ 

“Seeing her mind tending strongly 
toward one particular article, you must 
bring about the third step in the process: 
her decision. First, she thinks of the 
goods; next, she likes and desires; third, 
she decides to buy. By alert watching you 
have discovered what her subconscious 
choice is. Subconscious, I say, because 
often she doesn’t know as well as you do 
whither her desire is tending. But she 
has thoughtfully repeated $2.95—while 
holding that Alice blue petticoat; she has 
remarked that blue is her best color and 
that messaline doesn’t cut as badly as taf- 
feta; she has glanced over several others 
and always reverted to the Alice blue; 
and if you are worth your salt, you know 
that now’s your chance—the psychological 
moment has arrived, and the more skillful 
you become the more readily you will rec- 
ognize this. The point is that she doesn't 
know it, but you do. 

“She has already decided to buy thai 
Alice blue petticoat. 


“TT is a subconscious decision with her; 

she still vacillates outwardly; but 
you know that she wants it, and it’s your 
place to close the sale. You know that 
she'll be sorry if she passes it by, that 
she'll be delighted if she once gets it 
home. Now, at this point, if you go on 
talking as if the decision were still un- 
made, if you continue showing the skirt’s 
good points as if she hadn't already found 
them good, you may turn her away. 
There’s a point where a crisis is reached 
in everything, known as the psychological 
moment, and this crisis is now in your 
hands. 

“Tt really is a becoming color, madam, 
and I know you'll like the way that mes- 
saline wears. ... Keep on with this, 
and you'll suddenly see her growing 
bored, wavering again—presto, she’s off! 
‘Well, I may be back—but I wasn't look- 
ing for a petticoat to-day,’ she very likely 
murmurs, and off she sails, all of your 
good work gone for naught. 

“Don't let this happen. When that mo- 
ment with the big name arrives all your 
own decisiveness must be forced to the 
front. Pick up your salesbook quickly, 
just as if she had definitely stated that she 
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Petticoats 
(Continued from page 24 
olen: f would take the Alice blue. ‘Shall I send 
fore, it, or will you take it, madam? you ask, 
cla } already beginning to write, and before she 
with O 5 knows it she has replied, Send it, please, 
monk e to 46 West Pwelfth Street. 
logi- _it was at this point in the lecture that . : 
chol- Stella Slawson, whose queer little dormant ' 
’ thinker had been roused to do some work ' 4 
a. As Omak penceeh. reek: iy the clas th , FOR all occasions—business or formal—in I 
: & ask a pertinent question: iets Fe kinds of weather, the Detroit Electric Clear Vision 
first NIT O “But s’pose she don’t want the petti- Oe ae * Brougham will meet all your requirements economically 
does : 3 coat ?” 3 iv ei. with every tuxury of the most expensive limousine, 
‘king ; atented September oth, 191 “Then, my dear girl, don’t make her buy ' , ¥ - ~—— a Tar eke cree a rire sc 
it! No reputable store wants a customer De Ele itl 1e family can drive the 
| to take away goods she’s going to be dis- : os ectric. - all the mileage you can possibly 
Be C satished with! You are not a boaus mine ‘ s ; 2s Pa 05 og yany hill that any other car of any 
you sano ed you are not to ‘talk her into if a Detroit Electric 1913 Line 
r its yuyIng something she doesn’t rei ally want. Model 42—Clear Vision Brougham 4 or 5 pas- . 
nony, In that case, the store loses her confi- sengers—seats facing forward. . $3000.00 fy 
rep dence, and the slogan of modern trade is aceall ys wc thcredhar earpnmae oe re 
: aie suild confidence!’ We're assuming that Medel 98-Exneasion haaiieroe uae 3600.00 
oh the goods you have to sell are honest —seatsface toface . . . . 2850.00 fe 
adi value, that you can honestly recommend Sah D6 Brongoees 2 to 4 passengers—seats : ** 
them ; but don't force them down an un- , Model 39- Sasiness bes’ ti Roadster ~2 passengers 3550.08 o 
avo soa — sir ag duty a! ——— - he , ora h Model 40 - Ladies’ Open Victoria—2to4 passengers 2300.00 
presen leir good points which might int $ . ED a | : . 
—_ What do YOU say when pass unseen; and to help the customer | ee bs. ibs = -. Andersen Electric Car Co. 
influ- ‘ you wanta dry battery? ~— to a on decision which she'll ‘a ’ ; » Mich. _ 
I lever regret. 
a: You can always be ee 
and sure of a better bat- ELL—Stella Slawson kept her place, 
r the t | tae and the wolf sneaked away from 
mg ery DY Say1ng her door. Before the week’s probation 
mee “COLUMBIA” was up her sales had reached a point 
route: . : where the firm couldn't spare her. 
ome Because of its long life and For she was intelligent, and, given a 
economical service, its use €x- start in the right direction, she could use 
otal tends over all the continents, her intelligence. Me 
a and over all dry-battery needs. Now the surprising thing is that no- 
CESS: Fahnestock connections at no extra charge. — wa to _ e ip of this until 
; ; i ately. Most salesgirls are intelligent, to 
‘ie National Carbon Co. a greater or less extent. Why shouldn't 
g you Cleveland, Ohio U.S.A, they be? They are normal human beings. 
cious Nine factories in U. S. But because they drone through their 
cause and Canada. work, it has been assumed that they are 
way brainless wooden automatons instead of 
t she merely unskilled workwomen. 
while But modernism has come along—mod- 
e has ernism, as full of curiosity as a cat in a 
r and new barn. It sniffs and pries and wants 
5 tat- | to know all about everything. If a nor- 
thers mal girl is a failure at her job, it asks 
blue; Why ? . 
lenaw The welfare work in the stores has 
ogical done much to help the shopgirl’s condi- 
“llful tion. When a tactful matron, by sympa- 
edi thetic questioning, learns that a _ girl’s 
pent father, a janitor, is sick and that the 
girl is getting up at five every morn- 
) thai Lee Tires give better service ing to do his work before coming to the 
because they are better made, store, it becomes understandable why this 
with finer rubber, with stronger girl's sales are the lowest at her counter. 
her: iin ewveer one of them cured Once upon a time she would have been 
; but by the correct, up-to-date process discharged and the reason tor her failure 
your which many factories cannot use never known. The welfare system has 
“that without “scrapping” the bulk of their found out: it says: “Don't discharge her, 
‘ ae . but let’s get the father into a good hos- 
that For full details on all Lee Tires, , A ; 5. 
ets it write for booklet ““D,” or call at pital until he’s well, and meantime help 
yO on eroree: 896 6 venth Ave,, New York City; the girl out of her scrape.” 
orth Broad Street, Philade iphia; 12 . ; 
il un- Michigan Ave.,Chicago; 567 Lindell Boulevard But although welfare work helps the 
skirt’s Lee Agencies: Ave., Soi, amen shopgirl, this teaching of salesmanship 
found D. €.; 1922 E. 18th St., Cleveland; Gay & Fourth goes a step further; it helps the girl to | 
away. cave Cpe ee help herself. With increase of efficiency 
ached Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Fresno, Spo must inevitably come increase of wages. | 
ogical kaiie, Seattle and Portland, Or The competent can always demand more | 
your LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. | than the incompetent—and get it 
’ Bm » CONSHOHOCKEN 
adam, 6) a N those stores which employ a teacher, | 
mes- — | or assign one of their managers to | 
this, | supervise classes at certain hours, the first 
owing For Everybody’s step is to send every new s alesperson to 
s off! the teacher for a thorough lesson in the 
look- Shoes—25c—to keep store’s system. A model counter is fitted 
likely feet dry in all weathers— | up beside the teacher's desk; saleschecks Sunset 
your | are here to be made out, carriers are at & ‘ 
. hand, for practice in receiving payment b fid 
it mo- DRI FOOT and Fey Than change, the store’s rules for rings conit ence 
| your Waterproofing C. O. D., cash, and charge payments are | : 
to the makes shoes wear better taught. After two or three hours of this | to the home whose night 
tickly, because they — . the raw recruit goes to her counter a good | time protection depends 
at she ee noes sole as deal less raw; it would have taken her | on the reliable 
well as ever, days to blunder into the knowledge with | 
Send for Free Test Tag which she is already equipped, and she 
Shoe dealers sell Dri- rarely takes the customer's five-dollar-bill e 
cae on te anes oe while marking the purchase C. O. D. ml esson»ni 
will supply you. 4 Beyond this first compulsory lesson, 
FITS CREMIOAL 00. ; the classes ar¢ arranged as the store sees | : 
Phillipsburg, N. J. fit. They are often volunteer classes, | A friend indeed in time of emergency. Accurate, 
but whenever a girl is noticed to be fall io al Late! ate ‘ 
ing behind in her sales, she is urged to SUTE, BUSOIUICLY Sam. 
jom. The giving of impressive-looking \ perfected product built for over half a century in 
fro eter _ pig Beng Pa page a | a factory where quality in materials, care in manu- 
store means a position in any town the facture and thoroughne Ss Of inspection are unequalled 
setae Sanh tneindiang tel chan pat or 1 sor may §9 so tial ~ = in the fire arms industry 
to finish—ap. od 94 1 mie pone hg genes instructions alesperson, customer, article, UIE tbe E a Pa : it] warning B : prepared for 
“s builder's price, air oh deus this aus eames eaaaie the three eiements taken up in the study Amergencies come Wi out warnl ig. be prepare 
Kf Brooks LSrooks Mig Gompany, 5602 Sidney Bt., Sazinaw. Mich. | “Yourself is the house you live in; yours. Ask your dealer for a Smith & Wesson today. 
Mf | put that house in order,” is the funda : ‘ o a 
(PATENTS that PAY BEST mental lesson In a vague way, shop Send for free Booklet, ‘‘The Revolver 
guformation of Vital Interest to Inventors. | girls yr hype . ao sing foe net SMITH & WESSON, 502 Stockbridge St., Secinget, Mass. 
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SOCIETY’S. PREFERENCE 
IS INVARIABLY THE BEST 


Those of good taste and 
judgment appreciate the dif- 
ference between the Rauch & 
Lang Electrics and cars that 
are made in a hurry. 

There will always be buyers 
for the ordinary electrics—but 
so long as the Rauch & Lang 
remains so superior in quality 
—so excelling in correctness of 
appearance and equipment— 
it will be the choice of society 
—the car of social prestige. 

It has been the same since 
we first began making vehicles 
—over 60 years ago. 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY 
2409 West Twenty-fifth Street 





The coaches of royalty were 
no more correct in detail, ac- 
cording to their periods, than 
the Rauch & Lang Electric of 
today. The owners of Rauch 
& Lang vehicles are invariably 
the most prominent in their 
respective communities. 

The extreme care bestowe 
on electrics bearing our name, ~ 
restricts us to a limited pro- 
duction. 

Demonstration _ strictly by 
appointment. 

_Agencies in all principal 
cities. 


levelan 


Sixth City 





The Rubbers of a 
Gentleman 


Convenient for traveling. Light, 


dressy and comfortable. 


Do not 


heat the feet. Easy to put on 
and take off. 


Atall good 
Shoe Stores 





United States 
Rubber Company 
New York 
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Study the TULLOSS TOUCH SYSTEM. Gain 
speed—accuracy—ease of writing. Spare time 
study. Nointerference with regular work. Will 
bring the speed and the salary of the expert. Tulloss 
writers are fastest and best-paid. Send for our 


64-Page Book, Free 


It fully describes this fast and accurate method. 











billed with new ideas and va able helps. Tells 
how high speed is gained—how wreegae 
what practice work is best ;—64 pages ‘of vital, 
helpful facts. Wirth dollars to any typewriter 


er Sent absolutely free If 
speed; more accurac more sal 
: t 


want more 





—send for 
jay—Now 





“Every mal i P , 
Specialy The Tulloss Schoo! 
Trained. of Touch Typewriting 

t 1542 College Hill 
Springfield, O. 
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I will send as long as they 
last my 25c book 


STRONG ARMS 





<Aatn for 10 Cents in Stamps or Coin 
{ Illustrated with 20 full-page 
half-tone cuts showing exercises 


that will quickly develop, beau- 
tify and gain great strength in 


without any apparatus 
IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE, 


I will be pleased to answer any 


question on developing or re- 
ducing any other part of your 
body without additional charge 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
23 Barker Bidg., 110 W. 42d St., New York 


Established 28 years in New York City 





your shoulders, arms and hands, | 
| 
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‘Anything in Petticoats ?”’ 


Concluded from page 25 


and attractive appearance. The simple, 
becoming hairdressing is urged; the value 
of unspotted black impressed—gasoline 
will do the trick; the need of easy shoes 
urged—"“many a sale’s been lost because 
the salesgirl’s feet hurt.” Care of the 
teeth, the skin—simple hygienic matters— 
have a place here. “Your personal ap- 
pearance is the beginning of your attract 
ing a customer.” 

And when it’s found that a girl can’t 
help being shabby because her sister’s 
out of work and there’s a sick mother, 
somebody finds that a certain manager’s 
wife can do without an excellent black 
suit she’s hardly worn at all, and it 
solves the problem. This is, above all, 
a human system 


HE study of the customer in general 

is the beginning of knowing her in 
particular. A store’s regular customers 
should be known to its salespeople, and 
the more an acquaintance is cultivated the 
more regular they become. A lady who 
had never been in the X—— store before 
came in one day and bought a football 
story book, saying that she had boys at 
home. A week later she was in the store 
again, passing the book counter. A sales- 
girl accosted her. “You told me you had 
boys, madam; wouldn’t you like to look 
at this ‘boys’ book of new inventions,’ 
just out?” The lady stared. “How 
on earth did you remember?” she in- 


quired. A _ regular customer for that 
book counter was established. That's 
salesmanship. 


By way of such anecdotes as this the 
class is led to think of customers as indi- 
viduals; to study their temperaments, 
meet their needs, watch them with as 
tactful an interest as a host trying to give 
pleasure to whimsical guests. For cus- 
tomers will be whimsical—some of them 
—and there’s only one way to meet them, 
and that is charitably. There was a lady 
who went to the leather goods counter 
and asked for a patent leather belt. Th> 
salesgirl had to measure her waist, and 
found it thirty inches. When the pur- 
chase was made and the lady was turning 
away she saw the girl smile, put up her 
hand, and whisper something to her 
neighbor. As a matter of fact, what the 
girl really said was: “Do you think that 
window dresser knows he’s goin’ to be 
asked to the dance?” But the lady, thin- 
ner of skin than she was slender of waist, 
instantly called a manager and reported: 
“That girl’s making fun of my large 
waist !” 

In the last analysis, claims the teacher, 
that girl was to blame~never mind 
whether the customer was or not. That's 
her business. But a tactful salesperson 
doesn’t whisper in the presence of cus- 
tomers—who may be touchy. 





AST but not least comes the study of 
- the article, the merchandise to be sold. 
When large classes are handled, a general 
study of all merchandise is made. The 
sources of raw products are discussed 
plant, animal, or mineral sources. The 
most familiar processes of manufacture 
include fabrics, pottery, metals, wood, and 
a good many more that needn’t be named 
here. The fundamental idea is that all 
the students shall have at least a certain 
amount of knowledge of all the goods 
sold in a large store, so that they can be 
placed at any time in a new department 
and not be at a loss. How can you in- 
telligently sell goods, they are asked, if 
you og hap the remotest idea what the 
goods are or how they are made? Once 
upon a chase an inquisitive customer asked 
the salesgirl what was the difference be- 
tween felt and broadcloth. The girl, 
rallying bravely, informed her that broad 
‘loth was woven, while felt was the skin 
of a rare animal. That girl has pointed 
a moral to several hundred other girls 
who have heard the story. 

\n entire department of 
Was once 


feather goods 
falling sadly below the mark, 
and the case was reported to the store’s 
instructor. “Here’s a chance for a little 
individual work,” quoth she. “Maybe these 
girls haven’t been sufficiently interested 
in the general study to look further into 
their own goods. I'll take ’em apart.” 
So the whole department, consisting of 
eight girls, met her in the class room 
She had several kinds of feathers lying 
before her 
Girls, I’ve just been thinking of a 
most interesting trip I once took to an 
ostrich farm,” she began enthusiastically, 
without a word as to their shortcomings 
“Did you know that ostriches are raised 


in this country? This was in California 
that I visited a colony of them. And 
| was so much surprised to learn that 
all the really fine, long plumes—tike 
this—come from the male bird's plumy 
tail. The female is a drab little person, 
not half so grand as her husband. Not 
much like us in that respect, are they?” 


ND then she proceeded to tell the 
group of interested girls of the mo- 
nogamy practiced by these devoted birds; 
of the one loyal husband who sat on the 
eggs every day till he heard the four 
o'clock train go by; of the widow who 
now mourns his loss and will not be 
consoled. She had some delightful photo- 
graphs taken on the ostrich farm, and 
these were passed around. 

It was that same afternoon that she 
casually passed the feather counter. “This 
is an especially fine plume, madam,” she 
heard one of the girls saying. “It is from 
a male bird; all the very long plumes are, 
No, they don’t suffer at all in losing 
them; in fact, they often drop their 
feathers in the corral.” 

The absorbed customer was_ learning 
something. “Well, I never knew all 
that!” she declared. 

Was. the sale made? That’s as idle 
a question as “Anything in petticoats?” 
Not only the sale—a customer was made. 

And _ so, little by little, a thorough 
knowledge of her own goods is developed 
in the salesgirl’s mind by this system. 
It often awakens her own interest for 
the first time. It invariably interests the 
customer to be told something she doesn’t 
know. 

The salesperson is urged to state always 
facts, not her opinion, which is seldom 
wanted. 


HERE are many small points, per- 

fectly legitimate “tricks of the trade” 
which are as helpful to the customer as 
to the store, that are revealed for the 
first time to those girls who do not in- 
stinctively use them. The value of mak- 
ing a motion, showing something, in 
addition to telling, is a fine point. For 
instance, when a mother stops to look at 
toys, the clever girl sets a beetle to run- 
ning on his wheels across the floor, ‘per- 
haps never saying a word, perhaps ex- 
claiming: “I just sold six the last half 
hour, madam!” “Suggestive selling” tells 
the purchaser of a hat where the veil- 
ings are kept—this means not only your 
own immediate interest, but. the inggigst 
ef the store: at heart—and_ ultir ly 
yours. t 

The skill of getting out slow sellers 
in any’line, so as to clear the shelves of 
them; the psychological value of con- 
centrating on one piece of goods toward 
which the customer is tending, gradually 
slipping away every other piece; the 
study of color harmonies, that the sales- 
girl may be an expert adviser when her 
advice is asked—these are only a hand- 
ful of the countless delicate points which 
this interesting, modern technic is master- 
ing. 

Not only are little and big stores here 
and there all over the country taking up 
this work of increasing the efficiency of 
salespeople, but the public schools are 
looking into it, some of them already 
offering courses in it. The Boston High 
School of Commerce is one. Other 
organizations, such as vocational bureaus, 
are about to fall in line. But for a long 
time to come, at least, the average shop- 
girl will be an untrained worker when 
she takes her place behind the counter. 
and her only chance for training is within 
the store walls. 

That is where the classes reach the 
greatest number who actually need them. 
That is why merchants give the time 
demanded, out of their store hours, to 
groups of employees, sometimes twenty, 
sometimes two hundred, to learn to 


sell LOC rds. 


1 lr is a hard thing to put results of this 
kind into figures. One store estimé ited 
an increase in efficiency of twenty per 
cent—another said forty. One little store 
suddenly burst into bloom and drove 4 
newly thriving business. All summed wp, 
the merchants say it works The girls 
say so too; the only girl’s compla'nt on 
record is that of a little notion-counter 
damsel who wept copiously when pins, 
buttons, and tapes were piling up on her 
record. 

‘The goyls used to say I was one 
crowd,” she mourned, “and now 
calls me a gre ibber ! 
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This is the Cole ‘‘60"’ ASN 
Six-Cylinder Electric Starting Touring Car, 
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$2485 


Your first motor car experience — 
Gave you definite ideas of what you want in your next car 


—didn’t it? And you made 
found a car built according to 
then and there—didn’t you? 


First you want standard construction 
throughout, a powerful silent motor 
that is silent—enclosed valves—three 
point suspension and a proven Electric 
Unit Starting, Lighting and Ignition 
System—preferably the Delco. 

—Acar that startsevery time from the 
driver’ s seat by simply pressing a button. 

—Everything the driver needs at his 
or her command right on the dash with- 





Series 


up your mind that when you 
your specifications you'd buy it 


in easy reach—including starting and 
lighting switch, carburetor air ad- 
justment, sight oil feed and speed- 
ometer. 


—You have specified long wheel 
base—plenty of sprawl room in the 
tonneau—deep turkish upholstery, over 
size tires, full elliptic springs and gaso- 
line pressure tank in rear. 

You can get all these in the 


Eight 





Cole ‘‘40’’ $1685 —-Cole ‘‘50’’ $1985 —Cole ‘‘60’’ $2485 


FREE—Cole Blue Book 


A 64-page Education on all types of gaso- 
line driven motor cars. 


The Cole Blue Book is packed from cover to 


cover with money-saving information. This 
book is not confined to information about the 
Cole—it handles the subject of automobile 
construction in a broad, truthful way. It’s 
free—send for it. 


Cole Motor Car Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 














Razor blade magnified 
1,000 times 


DONT LET YOUR RAZOR 
ABUSE YOUR FACE 


HE cutting edge of every razor—‘‘ordinary”’ or ‘‘safety’’ —consists 
of microscopic teeth. Magnified 1,000 times these teeth look like 


See illustration above. 


the teeth of a cross cut saw. 


Now rust forms on these teeth. 
it ‘‘pull’’ and hurt your face. 


You can’t wipe any ‘‘safety’’ or 


shaving oil before and after shaving. 
on any metal. 


This is the way to have a perfect shave. 
and forefinger with a few drops of 3-in-One. 


tween them. Then if an ‘‘ordinary’’ 
first putting a few drops on the strop. 


After shaving, be sure to repeat the oiling. 


prevent any rust forming between shaves. 
slip over the face ‘‘slick and 
burning or smarting after even a close 
has a delicate agreeable flavor. 


smooth. 


You can get 3-in-One at any good drug, 


10c. 


Household size, 50c. 


Buy the Hou 








A postal will bring you a generous 


Saver’ W rite 


circular. 


This makes the blade dull 


*‘‘ordinary 
dry enough to prevent this ‘‘surface rusting”’ 
3-in-One positively prevents rust 


razor, strop in the usual way, 
You'll be surprised and de- 
lighted at the keen edge that comes so quickly and shaves so perfectly. 


Also prevents the soap from 
shave. 


this very day and prove these things for your own self. 


makes 


’ razor edge of blade 
unless you apply 3-in-One 


your thumb 
razor blade be- 


Moisten 
Draw 


‘That will absolutely 
3-in-One makes the razor 





3-in-One shaving oil 


hardware or general store Trial size 
g ; 


sehold size and get eight times as much oil. 


FREE 3-IN-ONE FOR YOU—— 


free sample. Also the scientific ‘‘Razor 








Three-In-One Oil Co. 


42 ANG. Broadway 


New York 
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Collier’s a Culver Textbook 


CULVER MiLitTAryY ACADEMY, 
CuLver, INp., January 16, 
Epitok COLLIER’s : 
HEREWITH senda subscription order 
for seventy-two Cot.ier’s for four 
months, beginning January 25, 1913. 

You may be interested to know that the 
magazine is to be used as a supplemen- 
tary text in the American literature course 
of Culver Military Academy. I am con- 
vinced that a literature course is not com- 
plete unless it traces the development of 
our traditions right down to the present 
day. Literature has always been the re- 
flection of the thought of its age. To-day 
in America we are thinking great, new 
thoughts, and consequently producing a 


IOI 3. 





vigorous, new literature. It seems sensible 
that we should get our students acquainted 
with this literature, as well as in sympathy 
with the lines of thought and action théy 


| will encounter when they have let go the 


apron strings of nurturing schools. 

I will tell you frankly that | am choos- 
ing Couuier’s for this work, not because 
I think it excels some other weeklies in 
literary merit, but because its heroically 
independent nature necessarily produces 
the type of journalism that we can best 
afford to present to our young citizens. 

Incidentally, I notice one of your sub- 
scribers entered a protest in the latest 
issue regarding a style of editorial you 
frequently use—as the “Thanksgiving Re- 
cessional,” “Call Me May,” et al. Frankly, 
I think this miniature form of essay is 





| and then. 


good; in fact, the broad and varied field 
of your editorials chiefly influenced me in 
choosing your paper. It’s a relief to find 
gold tacks among the “brass” ones now 
H. L. Dursporow. 


A Housewife’s View 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 18, 1913. 

Eprror Couiier’s: 

RECEIVE the “Cotuier’s Clip Sheets” 

and usually carry them in my pocket 
till they are read, and then those that | 
cannot use for clipping I place usually on 
the table of the reading room in one of 
my clubs. I did not read “Lucia Ancil- 
loti” among your sheets released Decem- 
ber 25 until recently, and then I was duly 
“harrowed.” I was so impressed with it 
that I read it to my wife—hence this tale. 

She was not harrowed at all. Let me 
say, in the first place, that she has had a 
very extensive hospital experience and is 
still actively connected with at least one 
hospital; and a member of our family has 
done settlement work both in this country 
and in London 

The following sentences impressed me 
particularly, and I thought they would 
impress my wife: 

“Others offered her $2.50 a week, which 
she would not take because she could earn 
as much as that at home. A retail notion 
store in the Ghetto offered her a dollar a 


| week to work from 8.30 in the morning 


| sary in this country. 


to 10.30 at night; and this seemed to be 
the prevailing wage in such shops.” 

Mrs. Taylor's reply was that such hard- 
ships and privations are not at all neces- 
We have great diffi- 
culty in getting domestic help at excellent 
wages, including a home and 
living. That opening is a very wide one 
not only in our home but in innumerable 
homes in Philadelphia, New York, and in 


good good 


fact all over this country. We have to 
pay $5 per week and upward for very in 
different help of dishonest negroes, and 
vave difficulty in keeping them on those 
terms. Lucia could have found many 


homes open to her in which she could have 
made herself very useful and could have 
gotten much better wages, including a 


| good living and healthy home. 


My wife emphasized very decidedly the 
fact that shop girls, factory girls, etc., re 
ceive much sympathy and aid of various 
kinds in the way of club rooms, organiza 


tions, encouragement, etc., too numerous 
to mention, while nobody ever thinks of 
the social needs of domestic servants. She 
| 


good home, plenty to eat, and good 
but her dissatisfaction, due, I sup- 
pose, largely to her isolation and her low 
social recognition, is greatly to her injury 


Wakes, 


and to the injury of the numerous mothers 
and housekeepers who so sorely need her 
uid. Here is a field in which the wage is 
all right and the conditions are hygienic, 

t the field is not crowded. Why not turn 


the attention of the numerous “Lucias” to 
this field and contrive in some way to at 
least give as great social recognition to 
domestic service as to service in shops 
and factories, that the social needs of those 
who are in domestic service may receive 
some attention instead of being ignored 
entirely. Indeed, it would be much better 
if the “Lucias” would enter domestic serv- 
ice, as it is without clubs and other social 
aids given to factory girls and shop girls, 
and get a good wage and the basic physi- 
cal needs—good food and hygienic sur- 
roundings—than to live as this Lucia lived 
to be specially written up as CoLLier’s has 
written her up to harrow the people of a 
nation. Among the numerous suggestions 
of Mrs. Tayfor not mentioned above was 
the need of training schools for domestic 
servants. C. F...Tayzor. 


From a Candid Friend 

Rocuester, N. Y., January 19, 1913. 
E-pitor CoLvier’s : 

HAT is the matter with Cotvirr’s? 

The “National Weekly” has greatly 

deteriorated in the past decade. The edi- 
torials seem forced and lack inspiration. 
The writer was one of the millions who 
voted for Roosevelt, but, with all due re- 
spect to the Hon. A. J. Beveridge, I am 
now convinced that all reforms must ema- 
nate from within the G. O. P. 

What has taken the place of the Gibson 
drawings or the Kemble cartoons? Com- 
pare the Adams articles with the fulsome 
advertising given certain Christian divines 
by Mr. Peter Clark Macfarlane; same 
must be of vital interest to your many 
Hebrew and Catholic subscribers. i 

Of course, we appreciate the Comments 
on Congress, the photographs in general, 
and the Balkan war articles, but would 
suggest that your staff make a_pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of Peter F. Collier prior 
to the publication of further short stories. 
The writer will continue to buy the 
Weekly and will pray that you can “come 
back.” JAy CHESTER MorTIMER. 


A Question of Names 

LeEwiseurG, TENN., January 17, 1913. 
Epitor CoLiier’s: 

N view of the fact that “The Smithson- 

ian Institution” at Washington, D. C., 
is called also “The National Museum,” | 
am moved to say that I cannot appreciate 
any reason for affixing “ian” to the name 
“Smithson”—because the founder took an 
interest in science, there is no peculiar 
science, nor standard of science, peculiar 
to the name Smithson—admitting that 
Smithson is a distinguished and great 
name of both hemispheres. 

\nd | ask whether it would be a proper 


honor to the founder of the Smithson 
Institution for Congress to pass an act 
fixing the name as “Smithson National 


Museum’? 
| should be glad if CoLtier’s would take 
this matter up, to the end that the impor- 
tant matter may be settled. 
Very respectfully, 
BENJAMIN S. WHITE. 


In Defense of the Canal Attitude 


Lewes, Dex., Dec 
Epiror CoLiier’s: 

OUR y Cesare in a recent 

issue bears a column headed ‘“Amer- 
ica Repudiates Panama Canal Treaty.” | 
cannot think this to be the fact, in view 
of certain other facts | have not seen 
mentioned, and which I believe worthy 
of mention. 

We slop over in this country when pre- 
tending to be fair, we are too often hypo- 
crites, we lack self-respe ct 

The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty related to a 
concession of a right of way through a 
foreign country, which later was amended 
in some minor ways by the Hay-Paunce- 


20, 1912. 


cartoon by 


fote Treaty; but both referred only to a 
right of way (a concession) through an 
alien’s country. Now, we have driven the 
canoe through ow? land, bought and 


paid for by us, as much our own property 


as Florida, Louisiana, Alaska, and for 
which we had a right to form laws gov- 
erning the same 

We are the only nation who has evet 
acquired property by purchase, so tar as 
my reading goes. We have repudiated 


nothing: the treaties were abrogated by 
our purchase 


REGINALD CLEVELAND [ox 
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ENUINE 


DUNLOP (:s") TIRES 


are the premier automobile tires of the world 





The most Easiest tire 
flexible tire on the 
on the market 
market to put on 
Fits any or take 


Q. D. rim off 











They represent what thousands of motorists regard as the ideal type of tire. It is in no sense a new tire. 
The Hartford Rubber Works practically introduced it into this country more than ten years ago, and 
it has always been one of the standard Hartford (now United States) tires. 

No other tire has ever been imitated so widely as has this tire, and yet in no other tire has the 
original principle been so firmly adhered to. 





The illustration on this page is of the genuine Dunlop tire—as made exclusively by the United 
States Tire Company. 

As an indication of the growth in favor which this Dunlop type of tire has enjoyed, it may be 
stated that the United States Tire Company has actually taken care of 


More than a-600% Increase in Sales 
in Less than a Year’s Time 


So insistent has the demand become for this tire (in the face of the most strenuous competition on the 
part of other tires of a similar type), that we have been obliged to add immensely increased facilities 
for its manufacture during 1913. 

From now on the United States Tire Company will undertake to supply all the genuine Dunlop 
Tires demanded by the trade. Bear in mind—this tire is the only tire possessing all the merits of the 


genuine Dunlop tire. 


United States Tire Company, New York 


Makers of America’s Predominant Tires 
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$100 — $65 = $35 
That’s What You Save 


It will pay vou big to investigate the 
Pittsburgh Visible before buying a 
typewriter. $35is a good piece of money 
to save on a single purchase. Yet this 
machine at $65 actually means one-third 
less in cost than typewriters not one 
whit more efficient, durable or finer 
appearing. 


We sell mostly by mail. That means no 
salesmen’s salaries—small branch-office 
expense. Our overhead expenses are 
small and our organization of highest 
efficiency. Is there small wonder, then, 
that we can offer the 


Pittsburgh 
Visible Typewriter 


A Standard Machine for Twenty Years 


at such a modest price? We also have a unique 
operative selling plan, by which you can obtain this 
machine in your home and at the same time save 
money. Made with all the latest improvements, in- 
cluding back spacer, tabulator, two-color ribbon. Per- 
fect touch. Quick action. Absolute alignment. Univer- 
sal keyboard, and writing always visible, 


Detachable Type Basket 


Entire keyboard can be removed as a unit. 
quick cleaning of type and keys; also 
at working parts of the machine. 
the coupon now 


PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER*CO., 
Dept. 52, Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


co- 


This affords 
best way of getting 
Save $35 by mailing 









Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 52 


Will be glad to know how I can become owner of 
of your machines, 


one 





Name — 


Street 


P. O..—_— tiieceentniiatie 











Makes and burnsitsown gas. No 
grease, odor nor dirt. Brighter than 
acetylene. Over 200 styles. Every 
Write for catalog. 


lamp warranted. 
gents Wanted 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


1-35 E. 5th St., Canton, 0. 













§ in 5 Minutes for 1/4 Cent 
Pan | bw ““Nu-Pantz” Creaser. Not an 
$ 7 but a practical low-priced machine 
= which works by automatic pressure. Alum- 
inum qgit-Restiqgostas, wat wet. 2 lbs. Always 
Fear nod add $100 to fo appearance by by writing today for 
3 ete description and approval offer. wy vo 
| Modern Specialty Co., 56th St., Racine, Wis. 








WHITE 


VALLEY GEMS 


See Them BEFORE Paying! 
These gems are chemical white 
sapphires—LOOK like Diamonds 
Stand acid and fire diamond tests. 
So hard they easily scratch a file and will 
cut glass. Brilliancy guaranteed 25 years. 
All mounted in 14K solid gold diamond mountings. Will 
send you any style ring, pin or stud for examivation—all 
charges prepaid—no money in advance Write today for 
free illustrated booklet, special prices and ring measure. 


WHITE VALLEY GEM (€0., 734 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 









I + KE booklet. 
wa 


to pay must i 
Est. 52years. ° 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 











608 F St., Washington, D.C ., and New York 
Send for New Helpful Pian for Inventors 
For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consi-tent wit! 
methods. First mortgage loans of 


which we can recommend after the mo 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan L/ 
#25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kans 





investors 





OLD aesest WIG, 50c. Whiskers, 35c 
Burnt Cork, Red Liner for Lips, 10c. En 
tire Outfit, a1 00. Send three 2c. stamps for 
complete catalogue of Wigs, Plays and Make 
Up Material; also Art of Making Up 

B. TRADEMORE CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


oe 





and Animals A 
lightful art 
trophies 


Lem to Stuff Birds *: 


Big Profits 


easily 
learned at home 
Decorate your home. We teach men, women, boys 
by mail. Write for Free Book today. N.W. School 
of Taxidermy, 4022 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Binder for Collier’s $1.25 (Express Prepaid) 


Half morocco, with title in gold With patent clasps 
so that the numbers may be inserted weekly. Will hold 
one volume. Sent by express prepaid on receipt of pr 


appress COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th Street, New York 


30 


Save your 


















A Nonsectarian 
Church 
BY LEE SHIPPEY 
VERCHURCHED” country towns 
are legion in the Middle West. 


It is a common thing for a town with 
three hundred or four hundred inhabit- 
ants to contain five or six churches, 
none of which is decently supported. For | 
this reason an experiment being tried in 
Alma, Mo., a village with a population of 
310, of large interest. In Alma four 
congregations — Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and Christian—have united in a 
nonsectai’*n church, and have employed a | 
minister to preach the Gospel with no sec- 
tarian bias. Persons who join the church | 
are allowed their choice of procedures. | 
Those who believe in immersion may be 
immersed, while others inay choose the 
form of ceremony they prefer. Members 
of the church are not required to give up 
their allegiance to any other church, and if 
they leave Alma will be given “letters of 
recommendation” to the church they prefer. | 

The most impressive fact about the | 
Alma experiment is that it was launched | 


1S 


in December, 1912, and already five other 
Missouri towns have the same plan under 
consideration. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER 
which has been pub- 
lished by 


COLLIER & NAST 


Incorporated 


will be issued hereafter by 
the McClure Publications 
Inc. under the title of 
“The Ladies’ World 
and Housekeeper” 


For each copy of The 
Housekeeper due on pres- 
ent subscriptions, the sub- 
scriber will receive three 
issues of the Ladies’ World. 


ARE WRITTEN IN THIS 
OFFICE EVERY YEAR 
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tines Oo. of samples is proof for you 
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ish and the wide range of 
colors. 


Remember that you or 
your printer can obtain 
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This extension of credit 
will be made in every case _ | 
and without any action on | 
the part of the subscriber 
| 
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The Six Rubies 


Continued from page 19) 


ward forgotten, realized where I was and 
presently lost that realization? Could | 
indeed have searched for and found the 
Gaunt ruby only to have had the whole 
enterprise swept from my mind? I began 
to hope that it might be so. But mean- 
while my head was aching abominably and 
after a few moments more of inconclusive 
talk Carling saw it and called a halt. 
“We're half killing the poor chap with 


all this wrangling and worry. Let it 
alone for a bit! If the ruby is stolen and 
gone, it’s gone; if it’s still in the house 
it will stop there until we dig it out. 
Come away and let Gaunt sleep!” 

My cousin had a great deal more that 
he burned to say, but Carling got him at 
last out of the room. Celia went too, 
but first came to my bedside and looked 

| down at me with those grave enigmatic 
eyes in a masklike face. She was pretty, 
I suppose, in an odd fashion. Her fea- 
tures were all good. But never before 
nor since have | seen a countenance so 
devoid of expression. 

“I’m sorry,” she said quietly. “But I 
couldn't let suspicion fall—on the wrong 
people, could I?” 
ena dully and not thinking of my 

words: 

“Oh! that was it?” And for just an 
instant | thought | saw something flash 
into her eyes and out again—the shadow of 
some emotion, | knew not what. Then she 
turned and left the room, and Carling, nod- 
ding over his shoulder, followed her out 

The next day I had not unnaturally a 
temperature, and the doctor who looked 
me over in the morning gave orders that 
I was to be left as quiet as possibl and 





**The Paper for Every Business Use”’ 


In this office of the Spirella Company, 
200 stenographers send out 
5,000 pieces of mail each day—over 1,500,- 


Your mail may be larger or smaller, but 
you can make the same proportionate saving 
of Y3 to Y2 onall your commercial stationery. 


Hammermill Bond Samples. 


Bond is the best paper made for the money. 
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This Month, we want to send you this fine 


$30.00 Watch, a very thin model, 


P.S HARRIS 
Pres. Harris-Goar Co 


HARRIS-GOAR CO., 


The House That Sells More Elgin Watches Than Any Other Firm in the World ———_ 


Thin Model 


12-Size 





17-Jewel Elgin 


12-size 
17 - Jewel —the classiest 
Gent’s Watch made today 
and yet one that has long been 
the Standard Watch of the Wor 
complete with Double Strata 
guaranteed for 25 years, on 


FREE $1Q75/$ 
TRIAL 192 
that will 


This is the watch ap 


yourself don’t say it is the biggest 


Watch bargain you ever saw, 


at our expense. If you wish to keep it, the way is easy. Pay us only 
$2.50 and the rest in similar amounts each month. No interest — no 
security— just common honesty among men. We want you to see for 


yourself that this fine 17-Jewel Elgin is better than other watches cost 


as much. 


ing twice or three times 

Send for Our Big Free Catalog Wes 
Write today for particulars and we wit send you our new FREE WATCH AND 
DIAMOND BOOK, also our book called “Facts vs Bunc”’ or all about the wat 
business both at home and abroad. Write for it today 


Dept. 744, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Virginia Farms and Homes| 


FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS | 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., 


Inc., Richmond, Va. 
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my method, So will you evento 
ally. Why wait? FREE book and 
spplic ation blank. W. T. JONES, 

800G Street, Washington,D. C. 
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America’s Star Roses 
Guaranteed 

CATALOG SENT FREE 

360 of the Best Roses for America. 4 
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FREE DELIVERY OFFER. 
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Play Billiards 


The Six Rubies | 


(Continued from page 30) 


that I was to sleep all I could. But my 
head was clear and ached very little. — | 
lay and thought. 

I came early to the conclusion that |] 
couldn't have stolen and hidden the ruby 
myself. There was too much against that 
theory—a long list of objections, too long 
to be set down here. There remained, 
much to my sorrow, the other—that Carl- 
ing was the guilty man. He came into my 
|'room during the afternoon and sat be- 
side me as his habit had been. He didn’t 
mention the stolen gem. He kept off 
the subject altogether, but that or some 
other weight was on his mind. He was f 
silent and unlike himself. I mourned 


over him. | { 


i U ’ And once, when he was _ not there, 

Be: Celia came and busied herself quite un- 

BURROWES necessarily abont the place. She hoped ‘ 

I was better and I said I thought I was. 

Billiard and Pool Table It was a beautiful day, she observed. She { 

De ‘ bh lathe it shia rt wished I might be out in it, and so did I. j 
you know how very litte it wou cost to have 


your own Billiard and Pool Table? Under our easy But at last she came to the point that, I 
payment plan, the expense is hardly noticeable. take it, had brought her there. 


$120 DOWN te | 2 “Yesterday, when I explained that I [é ape 


spoke only so that suspicion shouldn't fall 






Pin ¢hzs in your hat, 
says ““Hunch”’: 


P. A. 


in that toppy red 
bag puts more 
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The prices are from $15 up, (4%). ? : ae pe: ‘ ae ee : h t k ] 
med ser enae dom; SP Be) | 08 the wrong people you answered rather | Magus cents in a nicke 
(depending on size andstyle) and a3 a oddly. At least I thought you did. You - 

, ~~ —- . . . i . 
asmall amount each month. You ah a said: ‘Oh! that was it? It wasn’t so 5c th 
“\ pe en eee mein much what you said as your tone. What an you or any 
or it. : a ; 
bs . — did you mean? Do you suspect anybody P. A. in the vest pocket 

This is your opportunity to play these fascinating, ex- . : Meier . 2 J Mf editioa—the toppy red bag= 
citing, wholesome games under ideal conditions. Billiards in particular of having stolen the ruby? that’s all slick ad dandy as it left our oO er smo er 
and Pool are the most popular games in the world. Of course, if you do, my father and I factory. It's proof—inside and out— 


A P ma agaiust weather aud dust, 
Burrowes Tables are correct in every detail. They are ought to be told. 


* 
used by experts for home practice. The most delicate shots ere ever d id get ! 


can be executed with the utmost accuracy. No special room oe i , . 
isneeded. Table can be mounted on dining-room or library Suspicions are no good without evi- 






































_ 
table or on its own legs or stand. Balls, cues, etc., free. dence—su fficient evidence. We shall have Get this thought, 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE to wait, I’m afraid. In a day or two we 
pera i ceataters eon sol ce te nen oo | cam talk it over. | then blaze away! = Never was tobacco the 
will refund your deposit. This ensures you a free trial. rite | 
today for illustrated catalog giving prices, terms, etc. NCE again | thought | saw something a4 . zy 
E. T. BURROWES CO., 418 Center Street, Portland, Me. in this odd creature’s eyes. She made ‘ = likes of Prince Albert 
as if she would speak, then changed her without a bite, no matter how /ong or how hard you 
BE j mind, and ‘after some hesitation went out || smoke it. And always cool, delicious and fragrant. Just 
ie mivde sedpeliie~st ah tinnk ena makes one jimmy pipeful deserve and demand another! 
pects. And she’s trying to shield Carling. . . r 
A Shee tid aboet secine ene up at sight,” Be fair to your tongue, this cheerful New Year. Get the 
But there was nothing to be done about spirit of 1913. You fire up a jimmy pipe all jammed fullo 
A Bachelor of Laws—An LL.B. @ | it. 1 had to bide my time. P res DP se J ull of 


On the next morning, I had a brief | 
talk with my cousin. I could see that he | 


had virtually given up any trust in his | 
daughter's theory, though he wouldn't say | 
so in plain words. He wanted to turn the 
matter over to the police, but I] asked him 
to wait, saying that I wanted time for | 


reflection. ° ° 
the national joy smoke 


ONLY LAW SCHOOL OF 
ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


ONLY recognized resident law school in the United 
States conferring Degree of Bachelor of Laws—LL.B.— 
by correspondence. ONLY law school in U,. 8. con- 
ducting standard resident school and giving same in- 
struction, by mail, ONLY law school giving over 
450 class-room lectures to its extension students, 
ONLY law school giving a full 8-Year, University 
law Course, by mail, having an actual fuenlty of over 
80 prominent lawyers, (3 of whom are Asst. United 
States’ Attorneys) in active practice. ONLY law 
school in existence giving Complete Course in Oratory 
and Public Speaking, in conjunction with its law course. 





He gave in to me with some reluctance. 
I slept a part of the afternoon, and 
when I awoke, found Car#i9yg by the bed- 














, . . 

Direct From Lecture Room to Student side. ‘The shutters wereselosed and the That Ss the short cut to real pipe joy. Just fits your 

is the way we teach law. Only school in existence room was cool and dim and smelt of spice tast ik y sie 2 ree ee 

employing this method, " We guarantee to prepare HE | pinks. I lay still for a little time, with my e like a glove—any time or anywhere you smoke it. 

Seiedignprsand Sten Send einy frdarge ee | ye tshle and thought. 1 misht Mg all the other brands. Know for your ownse/f just what 

rate: r cius. Special courses tor usiness Men, , ay « i S A Se ‘ ‘ “ A J . ‘ ) e : 

HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 951 Ellsworth Bldg., Chicago, II drop off again presently. But before I the patented process by which P. A. is made means to 
oo - r wrt 1 a a sangy: ro your tongue, to your capacity tor long, sweet smokes! 
doorway and looked up. was Celia cs ; 
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prior loo fren wui y t changed to a whisper and asked: it gives him an idea 


“Is he asleep?” 


Carling thought I was and nodded. She how bully good 
beckoned to him and he rose and tiptoed a cigarette can 
esas a “What i — her, _ : | be. Get the idea 
314 Ball Bldg. Cleveland, 0. I want to see you. Come down to the that P. A. rollsinto 
the finest cigarette 


The oldest and most successful school in terrace. J want to see you at TR zs 
the world, teaching law by the correspond- I can't just now, old girl, Carling 
you or any other 
— 
— 


yourich ina week. Butif you are anx- 
lly jous to develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoouist, so you can make 
money, seni a copy of this picture 
with 6¢ in stamps for portfolio of 
cartoons and sample lesson plate, 
and let us explain 








ence plan, will send Free its beautiful said. “Gaunt will wake up presently and 
catalog and testimonials, showing how : ? ro 
LAW thousands of ambitious men, through its | be lonely. He likes me here to talk to. 
man can put fire to! 
’ . 
- 7 a 
y . face was drawn and that her eyes. seemed It wont run W ild, 
ourse. Easy Payment Plan. . 


Regular College Course, became success- She 
HOME nace deeds tit ten, | o have dark circles under them. Carling it stands the wind 


RINGE ALBERT 


Seana, gal bow eater tere: shook her head at him and even 
sands climbed to commanding business | across that dim room I could see that her 
positions by taking The Business Law 
$68 Aeesieen Site Berd. 1d must have seen too, for he asked: j : 
merican Bldg., Detroit, Mich. sWhat's-trene?” and it burns long. 
“ > eet) . a ” e " 2% . — , | r ; . . of 
Everything _ she said in her aloud You nail it while 
whisper. “Come! I've got to see you. It’s 


about the ruby.” the nailing’s good! 
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Correspondence-Study Dept. 
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offers 350 class-room. courses to non-res- 
ident students. One may thus do part 
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oe evel ARLING gave an exclamation, glanced | 
pone Log mp eset hate Ro oy back once toward my bed and went out. You buy Prince 
STUDY Fessierniie’ge Mesoontants Bonkers | gave them two minutes, slipped out of Albert 
20th Year = ; bed and crept across the room. My head andi overe” 
U. of C. (Div. A ) Chicago. Ill. swam a little and my knees were very where. In toppy 
wobbly, but I had no pain. red bags, 5c, tidy 


I knew the terrace Celia spoke of was 
on the shady side of the house and under 
my windows, for Carling had more than 
once told me about it and said it would be 
just the place for me to loaf about when 
[ could walk. I sat down beside one of the 


dows and waited, and presently the o 

were there just below me. T couldnt sce|| Me de MER NOMDS > CUT 
. : them, but their voices, though low, rose TOBACCO co C; R | M i 

F é, 7M Ruts with perfect distinctness to my ears < LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
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+ W. TAMBLYN, 416 Meyer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. ‘ i 


red tins, 10c, and 
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pound humidors. 


New Typewriter 


The BENNETT PORTABLE TYPEWRITER is 20th 


Century marvel. Standard keyboard, visible writing, © 


ete, Only 250 parts Others have 1700 to 3700 
Hence the $18 price. Weighs 4% Ibs. Easily 
carried. Sold on money-back-unless-satistied 
guaranty. Over 26,000 in use WRITE FOR 


CATALOG, A few more live agents wanted, imU.S.A. 
8.8. BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO., 366 Broadway,N Y. 








I TEACH BY MAIL 
WRITE FOR MY. FREE BOOK 


“How to Become a Good Penman” (Continued on page 33) | Winston-Salem, N. = 
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= Foods Pure? 
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HE food-fraud doesn’t 

confine himself to 

ready-to-eat products 

—he’s clever enough 
to reach into your own kitchen 
and cheat you into using de- 
| based, dirty and even poisonous 
i materials for the home cooking 
in which you feel such perfect confidence. 


When, for example, you buy your shortening, — 
low grade lard or renovated “‘cooking”’ butter,—how 
do you know that it is not viciously impure or 
indescribably filthy ? 


i How do you know, when you put dried fruit into 
| a pie, that it has not been bleached with sulphur 
dioxid,—a chemical which destroys the blood- 
corpuscles and leaves the system defenseless against 


disease? Thousands of American homes are using 
decomposed fruits outwardly disguised by this proc- 
ess. Are you sure yours isn't one of them? 


How can you tell, when you use vanilla or lemon 


or orange flavors, that you aren’t drugging your 


“pure” home baking with the synthetic ethers of 
which hundreds of “extracts” are made? How do 
you know that the flavor you use doesn’t contain 
wood alcohol—a deadly poison? Are you sure you 
don’t buy these brands ? 


The answer—you don’t know—you aren’t sure; 
that day after day you feed to your family home- 
made foods prepared from ingredients so unfit that 
it would nauseate you to see them made. 


Choose your ingredients as well as your ready- 
to-eat foods from among the hundreds the purity 
and wholesomeness of which are established in 


The Westfield Book of Pure Foods 





This book was compiled by the Board of Health of West- 
field, Mass.,— the pure-food town—from over 50,000 experi- 
ments made by its capable, unbiased food-chemists during ten 
years of constant study. It gives you, in compact, convenient, 
classified and indexed form, a list of different classes of foods, 
with a number of different brands under each important class- 
ification, every one of which has been proven pure, clean, 
honest and wholesome. It does not mention any of the brands 
which have been proven otherwise. 


With a copy of this book in your kitchen you go a 
long way toward protection from the clever tricks of the food- 
fakers. You need only specify, when you order, any one 
of the brands mentioned in the book, to be perfectly certain 





TEAR OFF THE CORNER OF THIS PAGE 


BOARD OF HEALTH, 2-8-1: 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Enclosed find 10 cents in stamps or 
silver, for which send me “The Westfield 
Book of Pure Foods.’ 





Name 


Street ,. 


Post Office 





My Grocer .. 


SRE ee 





Some of the Trade-Marked Foods used in 


my home 


“artingion +ial! 
Coffee 


Here are shown some of the Westfield Pure Food Products 





Are you in sympathy with Collier's fight for 
ure Food ? 


Co 
PSS) 





that you are ordering a product thoroughly fit for your use. 


You can get a copy by sending the coupon below with 10c 
in stamps or silver, to the Board of Health, Westfield, Mass. 
With this easy, simple, trustworthy protection within your 
reach, why subject your family and yourself to any more 
needless risks? Why keep on buying filthy, drugged or de- 
based goods falsely labelled as foods, when you can be sure 
of getting absolutely pure products by merely sending for The 
Westfield Book of Pure Foods and using it as your buying 
guide ? 


Fill out the coupon and mail it today. Lock your doors 
forever against the people who are poisoning you for profit. 
The Westfield Book makes you sure your food is pure. 
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glasses 
comfortable ? 


Shur-on 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


H-7 Shur-on Guards 
make eyeglasses a pleas- 
ure and comfort for those 


‘who have been unable to 


even wear eyeglasses. 


After 35 years’ experience 
the first Shur-on was made 12 
years ago. Today, with new 
guards and improvements, 
Shur-ons, always the best, are 
better than ever. 

Write for “How 


» to Buy Glasses 


Intelligently.’” 


E. KirsteinSonsCo. 
Third Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Established in 1864 
















SHAVING STICK 


Makes a rich,creamy 
lather. Trial size stick 
(size shown) mailed 
for 4 cts. in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. W. 199 Fulton St., New York 




















PRODUCTS 


are listed in the 


Westfield Book of Pure Foods 


which is an absolute guarantee of their 





purity and hich quality. 

You have to buy food supplies to live, 
but why pay a profit to the dealer when 
you can get them 

DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY ? 
This means a substantial saving to 
you_on every purchase. 

A postal will bring a 

representative. 


The Citizens’ Wholesale 
Supply Co. 
Columbus, 0. 





























Supplied by high-class 


Stationers, &c., every- 
where. Illustrated list 
on application to L. & 
C. HARDTMUTH, 34, 
East 23rd St., New York 


The Six Rubies 


(Continued from page 31) 


Carling asked: 

“Now then, what’s this about the ruby?” 
_ “Father is going to give the case to the 
police,” she said. “He has been talking 
to cousin Peter and they’ve decided.” 


HAT was wrong. She must have mis- 
understood. 
“Well, why not? That’s what I should 
do in their places. Why shouldn't they?” 
“They mustn’t, Arthur!” the girl said 


must stop it, somehow.” 

He waited a moment. 
staring. . Then: 

“Why ?—Look here, old girl! What's 
this? Do you know who took that ruby? 
Do you?” 

“T took it, Arthur!” she said. 

Carling gave a cry and so very nearly 
did I up behind my window shutter. 

“T needed some money—a lot of money 
—and it occurred to me that this thing 
my grandfather sent might be valuable. It 
was heavy, heavier than glass. 
to Boston, that time I went to visit the 


I pictured him 


to one of the men at Hackett’s. I told 
him it was a kind of family heirloom, but 
that we wanted to sell it. He said it was 
a ruby and worth a great deal. He wanted 
to know about me before he'd go any 


he’d never tell. I got four thousand dol- 
lars for the stone.” 


ARLING started to speak, but she 
checked him. 

“Of course I knew that my father would 
miss the thing some day, but I knew too 
that ‘he'd. simply think it had been stolen 
by a burglar. I thought I was safe. So 
far as I could see I was safe. How 
could I know that this Peter Gaunt would 
come and claim the ruby as his? I 
didn’t even know he existed... . But 
now he’s here and they know the stone is 
gone and. they're going to call in the 
police. I’m afraid, Arthur. I'm ghastly 
afraid. I’m afraid of Peter Gaunt. He 
looked at me so strangely yesterday and 
this morning! I’m afraid of him. And 
I'm afraid of the police too. They'll 
find me out. Arthur, you’ve got to help 
me. You're very clever. Help me not 
to get caught!” 

“What did you want four thousand dol- 
lars for, Celia?” he asked her, and she 
answered impatiently : 

“Never mind what I wanted it for! | 
had to have it. I had to. But that doesn’t 
matter now. Help me to hide, Arthur!” 

He gave a sudden dreadful cry and | 
heard his feet on the flagged terrace. 

“Celia! Celia!” I think he had caught 
her by the arms, for she too cried out 
faintly. 

“Look here! Two months ago I was in 
a desperate bad way for funds to pay a 
debt, and you knew it. I was just about 
ready to cut my throat when my bankers 
notified me that four thousand dollars 
had been paid into my account by some- 


I thought it was a man I'd done a good 
turn for once. He's rich. I thought he’d 
heard I was going under and had saved 
me.... My God! ... Celia!” 

She said in a low tone: 


a dry sob. 


I couldn't. I was. afraid you'd do some- 
thing to yourself... . There was no other 
way. I did what I could.” 


E groaned: 
“Celia! Celia!” 
hands over his face. 
talk to him very fast: 
“Help me to keep it away from the 
police! Think of something! You're 
clever, Arthur, you can do it. Help me 


I think he had his 
The girl began to 


Peter Gaunt stole the thing himself when 
he was in a fever, and hid it or threw it 
out of a window, and then forgot We 
can invent 
and—” 
“Wait!” Carling said 
was all a lie, 


then, about your seeing 


Gaunt outside your father’s study, the 
other night?” 

“Of course! 

“Yes, of course! And so you'd let 
your father believe—make him believe 


a man you'd stolen from, was a thief? 
You'd do that, eh?” 





now and it will be all right. They'll never | 
find out. I'll make them believe that | 





in a sharp voice. “They mustn’t do it. We | 





I took it | 


Trents two months ago, and showed it | 


further, and so I asked old Mr. Blake to | 
identify me and he did. I made him swear | 


body who didn’t want his name known. | 


“T meant you never to know.” She gave | 


“T couldn’t see you shamed in public. | 
a i 


some clues Just help me, 
| 


“Wait! Phat | 


that an innocent man, a guest in his house, | 








Anyone 
can 
make 
Home 


Portraits 








Froma Kodak Negative (Reduced). 


The Kodak Way 


The deep satisfaction and pleasure of 
intimate home portraits of family and 
friends—taken in the every-day home sur- 
roundings and atmosphere, are possible to 
every Kodak owner. 


Ordinary window lighting—no dark room required for 
any of the work—not even for developing and printing. 
‘At Home with the Kodak,’ charmingly tllustrated, tells you how. 


Free for the asking. At your dealers or write us, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Here's the Educator Toasterette an 
Perfect Cracker for Soup or Salad 


A dainty, delicious wafer — salted, buttered and 
toasted to a delicate brown. 


















But it’s the sweet, nut-like flavor of the Educator whole 
wheat that makes their eating such a genuine, lingering delight. 





Cracker, delicious with cheese 

many other kinds of and coffee—the Fruited Edu- 
cator, filled with imported 
Sultana Carabuna raisins—and 


ED LIGATOR the Chocolate Educator, 
a wonderful delicacy for 

GRAGKERS fancy luncheons and teas. 
In tins or bythe pound 


of your dealer. If he hasn’t in 
stock the kind you wish, please 
send us his name. 


TO DEALERS. 
who appreciate a pure food quality 
product that is well advertised and 
in good demand the Edu- 
cator Cracker propo- 
sition is exception- 


And you'll also enjoy the 





- all of them famous for their 
purity, food value and quality. 

Here are just a few — try 
them. The Educator 
Wafer, unexcelled to serve 
buttered in place of bread— 
the Educator Water 


“4 “4 “ > 
fra 4 Horheecre io 


Joxunson Epucaror Foop Company 
28 Batterymarch St., Boston 


Write for it, 


























**How to Have Roses” 


FREE—this beautifully illustrated, 
authoritative booklet by William C. Barry, 
expert rose culturist. Invaluable suggestions on se- 
lection, planting and care. Write a request on a post 
card, TO-DAY, Also ask for 73rd Annual Catalogue 
of The Most Complete Nursery Stock in America, 
Ellwanger & Barry 
MT. HOPE NURSERIES, Box 685. Rochester, N.¥ 


















More Chicks, Larger, Stronger. 
28 points of excellence make the Automatic Queen 
best at any price. Save $10 to $12, Built for 25 
3 ice. Branches for quick delivery in ex- 
f treme Eastor West. Big practical Poultry Guide 

















Queen Inc. Co. Box 55, Lincoln, Neb 
Pratt Food Co., Eastern Dist’r, Phila., Pa. 


Apple Trees| All About Poultry Keeping. 
8c Each ROBERT ESSEX, well known 


Cuamd i 
f iA a-< . 
( Un Wo 
as ii Cherry l4c | Its Profits. throughout America, after a 
B Plum 15¢, Catalpa Quarter Century’s Experience in all Branches of Poul 


try-Keeping tells How to Keep Poultry Profitably; to 
Build Houses Correctiy—FEconomically ; How to Sue- 























Speciosa Seedlings, 8 to 12 in, #1.75 per 1000 
These are a few examples of the rock ttom 7 ted ir 


ew 1918 Catal biste all kieds of 5 pee ~ ceed. Also all about America’s Largest Line of Incu- 
\ table, Flower, Gra und FarmSeed. Alfalfa, ( , Field 4 Y ‘ ted 6 Catal ¢ ntaimigg 
Grass Seed. Seed P ‘ ( I I Fanciers, Farmers, Be 


$10 t Ww 


¥ w) hey . i s J F FREI so! r 
lieth ge + ue Cote + 103 Henry Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
German Nurseries and Seed House, Box 123, Beatrice, Nebr Robert Essex Incubator Co. 67 Barely St. New York tay 
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The Six Rubies 


Concluded from page 33 





“Oh, Arthur!” said she. “What is Peter me. I It's like turning on a friend 
Gaunt to me—or to you? What do I and striking him in the face. Well, the 


care what my father thinks of him—or fact is L stole your ruby. I was ina 
what anybody else thinks? I needed hole. 1 needed money badly. I'd seen 
money to save — | stole it and I'm the thing and knew it was valuable. I 
glad [ did. I'd burn the world down to — took it and sold it: There youare! You'd 





save you, if I had to.” better get the police in and give me in 
charge. bee 
PICTURED him looking at her with Sit dow r: \rthur!” said I, and he sat plate dreerciayabegl copealapebicbirtahs ae te segae 
| = a is the yeartostart. If you are already a poultry grower” 
a kind of hopeless mixture of exas- down, near by, his hands hanging between this is the year to broaden out. Go after a larger share ot 
peration and despair. his knees. I looked at him with tender- | the poultry and egg profits this year is sure to bring. For jn 


e . P q it is a case of hivh prices and lower cost o roduc 
You Raise Poultry, but “Celia! For Heaven's sake pull your- ness and affection. "aaa Sr puteey pratt tah see oy 


But the way to win poultry profits 8 Is to know the late st and 


D 2 self together! Look at it straight and “Poor old Arthur! This world’s the | see methods. Our 1913 FREE Book, “Profitable Pow and 
Oo You Make It Pay? square. Think what you've done and very devil of a hole, isn’t it? Thank Ekg Production” is a reliable poultry growers’ guide, 


Eight 








what you want me to help you do! This God! we've some good men to be grateful scone Rong jhe se ibsdes Mere ae 
Let one of the foremost poultry experts of the oo  « . Pp ) f : . . : ePae git — Chapter I—What is Possible in Poultry Meat Production; 
United States tell you how in his new book, is an innocent man already defrauded of for. I was listening at the windows, | Chapter I—what Can Be Done in Way of Ege Production; 
- x J vn mpter —Deep-Litter Feedin x pe ents of 1¢ 
fe. heap b pe ge yl or P —_ R. . ~— something that’s far more than mere Arthur. I heard the whole story. tor {VsQulelt Matarity in Goneral-Purvose Bowls; Ceener tee 
—known all over the country to thousands o aabacs oe: : aes Te Pyar re ee Ages and Weights of Chickens for Table Use; Chapter Vi—How 
oultry men—has written “The Poultry Guide property to him—something that touches He covered his face with his hands and | (*Etituien Protite Ens Yield Flocks; Chapter Vite voaeee 
ost” to explain his successful methods, which the pride and the honor of his family. I turned my eyes away. Best Chance in the Poultry Business; Chapter VIII—Small-scale 


have been endorsed by Government Experi- You steal from him again and then turn Presently I heard him saying: ree ee ee ere ee. Waste for 18 200k taaag, 
men ations. 7 x 


: ; Br ae |}on him and try to blacken him, to boot. “Don't judge her too harshly, Peter. ( YPHER Incubators 
There is no theory in “The Poultry Guide It’s too horrible. It’s . io She didn't nel : : and Brooders 


Post.” It has been written by a man who has outrageous. It’s realize what she was doing— 










no theories, who has tried out everything he appalling. And all to save a fellow who the enormity of it, Mmean. She did it for | high percentage batches of chicks tha TETSET ne hoot 
retsentends, and who is aening money in the isn't fit to take Gaunt’s hand—a queer me. It was a terribke thing to do, but she | moisture troubles. You can’t afford (Pexperiment! Be ae 
Sancktey ser a phigincets iinet isa ate back. ‘un, a shady character who'd got himself did it for love’s sake.” | BYOB OOS =e SO SE 0 Ot 9k: Se sree 
yard as well as in the country. into a hole through his own rotten fault. “The devil take tyou!” said I. “Who's | Get Our Free Book 
$1 oo “The Poultry Guide Post” is a ( hild, you can't do things like that. You talking about judgments? I judge no-| ti <cus also about Cyphers 

° handsome cloth bound book of can’t manage the world in that fashion. body. And I'll tell you a secret, my friend. | company’s “Pree Bulletin an¢ 


132 pages. Send $1.00 for it today--then read 


; S. ; It’s all incredibly wrong. Men must suffer I wish there was a woman somewhere , Fersenal Letter Service’ 
it—and if it doesn’t give you some new idea : “ 
















































worth many times its cost, just send it back, for their own sins, not push them off on who'd commit crimes for me. Now, I've | secs alnee apehalacies 
and we will refund your money. innocent people. We must set this right, something to propose. I happen to be | peips them win success. Write | 
THE PARK & POLLARD CO. and at once, too. I must go to Gaunt fairly well off in what the parson would —— Ea big pages — 600 il- 
52 Canal Street BOSTON, MASS. | | 2nd tell him.” call ‘this world’s goods’ and I want to | cypHERS INCUBATOR CO., Dept. 64, Bufalo, N.Y 
The girl screamed and smothered the buy that ruby back from the dealers in 
: scream with her hand. She ran to him soston. I'd like you to manage the job. 
HENDERSON'S SEEDS FREE and I heard a confusion of voices—both Will you?” 
- of them talking at once, Celia pleading “You're a good sort, Peter,’ said he. 
meee ue Ee tasks” GAs veces, 800 with him desperately, sobbing, swearing “You make me want to cry.” 
engravings devoted to vegetables and she'd ‘done it all for him; Carling, | He bent his head. 
flowers), send us ten cents in stamps fancied, trying to free himself from her 
(preferably parcel post stamps), nam- hold. ‘i [ LAUGHED. st bn i fase 
ing this paper, and we will send you : ; - : . . Are hatched in Buckeye Incubators! Agents everywhere 
free our famous 50c Henderson Col- “Ll won't have it! he sige above her “Don't you do it! You go, instead, and seas GMMR Thaaee Gade. aleouee che nad ana 
pasmeen af Pupwer ane Veustesto Seeds, sobs. “I tell you it can't be done. We're tell Celia that things are all right, then chicks than any BAG cwlisubetor, Boca Baetare ck ome 
$5c, and will alec send our rew booklet, the guilty ones in this | ousiness. I won't come back here and we'll make up a story Son pomtlines pevene ure the big chicks hate hing. Buck. 
“GardenGuideand Record,’’a condensed, have Gaunt made a victim of any longer. for the parson. Oh, by the way! Do eye Incubators are made in 5 sizes—60 eggs to 350 eggs, 
comprehensive bookletof cultural direc We've got to tell him and then find some you—it’s cheeky of me to ask—do you, Sold as Low as $8.00 ' 
tions and general garden information. way of getting the ruby back.” by any chance, love her, Arthur?” — i ghia tgatigihe rll tr he Mktg! Be kgmependan gale 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. “Tt will kill me, Arthur!” she said “He said: ae 
35-37 Cortlandt Street New York City But Carling answered: “Yes, I do. I've wanted for a long time Send your name to-day. 
“No, it won't. I don’t want to seem back to marry her, but I couldn't. I'd The Buckeye Incubator Co., 579 Euclid Avenue, Springheld, Ohio 








Roses Plants, Seeds, cruel, my dear, but you're harder than nothing but debts and a pretty poor rec 
’ oo : 


that. You won't die so easily. I'll spare ord to offer her.’ 




























Bulbs, Vines, | you all I can. I'll do my best. but, if it “Well, I've an idea that there are better 

by mail, post. | has to be, you've got to face it.” times ahead. You might just tell Celia so.” 5 STAR FLOWER SEED NOVELTIES 
paid. Safe ar- He got up, smiling at me uncertainly, " ™ 0 ] C 
on hepalbramce SHE pleaded with him further—railed and tried to speak. He couldn't. 5 For nly 10 ts. 
teed. 59 years | \% at him, said he didn’t love her, or he He shook his head and went out of the | what briftiant of howers 
Giese dein; | couldn't treat her so, but the man was room | | F iaee Act nome 
cat leade of | frm. But he was back in a minute or two. Carnation Everblooming 
Fruit and “We stand together in this. You're not “She's told him! She's told the doctor. | Sere nite Orne Soe 


Giant Portulaca. a glorious new 
sort of marvelous brilliancy. 
Orchid-flowered Pansies, wonder- 
ful colors and forms. 
These 5 most superb Novelties sold 
last year for one dollar Nothing bet 
ter in cultivation. We mail all 5 with 





Ornamental alone. But stand we must. We couldn't | found them together in his study. The 
Trees. 200 . j 


ast tl tie cabde--cone better grown. 47 | live with such a thing before us every poor old chap’s frightfully cut up, and I 
greenhouses of Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gera- | hour. [et me go, Celia! I've got to tell think he’s coming here to cry on you.” 

niums, etc. Immense stock of Superb Cannas, | Peter (jaunt.” 
the queen of bedding plants. Large assortment 





closed my eyes. 


of hardy Perennial Plants, which last for years. He freed himself from her at last. | “Tell him you left me asleep and you | tare! On ONLY tan OATS 
168-Page Catalog FREE. Send for it Today. heard his steps on the flagstones and think I oughtn’t to be disturbed. And Our big Catalogue of Flower and Veg. Seeds, 


Bulbs, and rare new Fruits free to all who apply 


The Storrs & Harrison Co. , Box 64, Painesville, Ohio | | heard the girl sobbing there alone. | look here, Arthur! Find my gt like a We ure the largest growers in the world of 


oO ] ac oO ‘ aite o whee ' rs ? _ Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, etc., and our 
120 PACE POULTRY got back into bed and waited good chap! Will you? It must be hang Qnmimweaiaa ' 
ee See $5 eanesed with _Carling seemed to have taken a little ing somewhere about. There’s a flat case JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 
poultry onthe ordinary farm. BOOK | time for thought, for it was perhaps ten with a photograph in the inside pocket. 


How to ke a first-class : ° 7 . . - i ae 
bevoder out of an old plano FREE minutes before he came to me. He asked I want to hold it for a bit. 
am Weat beoods lay best. from the door: He found it, gaveit to me, wrung my 


Plans for poultry houses, how 































to feed, breed, etc. Describes “Are you awake?” hand, and went away. 

PRAIRIE STATE Incubators and Brooders I said I was and had wished he was I looked into hertsheautiful face and it Ferry’s Seeds prove their worth at 
tn. Bee tee” Writs 0 povtss for c cong today. aay there to talk to. He came across the seemed to smile atame gravely. harvest time. After over fifty years 
Prairie State Incubator Co., 431 Main St., Homer City, Pa. room and his face was gray and drawn. . of success, they are pronounced 

He said: “I've something to tell you.” N a hill beside & great river some hun- the best and surest by careful 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY And | said: “Good enough! Sit down dreds of miles; away she was living planters everywhere. 
BOOK on and get on with it.” and waiting. There. had been six obstacles Your dealer sells them. 


avd Almanac for 1913 has 224 pages with many But he stood instead, his hands in his 1913 Seed Annual free on 







between us, and the time had been very 


colored plates of fow!s true to life. It tells all about eS ne pe request. 

chickens, their prices,theircare,disessesand remedies, | POCKets. long. Five of the obstacles were passed D. M. FERRY & CO. 
All about Incubators, their prices and their opera “Tes a hy: ne G: ’ sae is ici e gpa 

tion. All about poultry houses and how to build It's a bad business, Gaunt. I'd rather now—cleared from my path. 






them. It’s an encyclopedia of chickendom. You | be hanged than— You've been decent to But there was still one left. 
need it. Only 15c. 

Cc. C. SHOEMAKER 
Box 906 Freeport, Il). 


How I Bred $50 to $1,600 in 2 Years | | COLLIER’S, The National Weekly 


poultry and in two years multiplied them te > sixteen hundred 
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> \ irq " ER > 7 “Profitable Poultry,” 128 past 
Rollars in value. He was a novice and started in a box stall VoLUME Firty, NUMBER 21 *EBRUARY 8, I Pro v 
A true and aS. story, told by the man himself. You FEBRUARY 8, 1913 Latest Book as” biped ir efi weit pe 
cat do the same, or start smallefand grow. More experiences P COLLIER & . ’ ) tures Latest improve i methods to raise po 
of the same kind, illustrated. Ad*me for the book. It ix free -LIER & SON, Incorporated, Publishers All about world’s ae runes ~~ “a 
? a varieties pure-bred poultry 1is Boo 3 
RICE, 325 Howard Street, Melrose, Massachusetts. Rotett J. Collier, President E: C. Patterson. Vice President and General M pie prices, fowls, eggs, incubators, eté., only 5 
4 t n, V ice restdent and General Manager , - inda, lows. 
—— In | with the Sure : . ; ; BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 32, Clarinda, lowa. 
— Big Money Poultry ji‘! Incubator J. G. Jarrett, Treasurer Charles E. Miner, Secretary M In Poul . 
Start small; 
=< wernment experts say & corr a one n Poultr I 
It. Strong; perfect automat 110 West Thirteenth Street, New York City Z try Grow BIG. 
g jon b sture. Guaranteed 5 year _ o s oc 0 
Phecad tov gabe, Sonihe prepaid. Posse “I and Squabs Dencibes = evel von 
3 Ef>Sare Hatch Incubator Co., Box 120, Fremont, Neb. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post Office at New York, pure-bred poultry farm; gives creat mass of poultry 
T orl ler ft . . of , . s of 4 , . - fai ‘ ‘ ss information, Lowest peices on fowls, ggs,incubators 
Greider’s Fine Catalogue New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1870. Copyrighted 1913 by | Matted. F. FOY. Box 24, Des Moines, lowa 
and calendar of pure- bred poultry for 1913, laree, P. F. Collier & Son, Incorporated. Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, samen? © 
many pages of poultry facts, different breedsinnatura P . . . z - - 
colors. 70 varicties illustrated and described. Incu- and copyrighted in Great Britain and the British Possessions, including Canada. Cras how Ye -vinaip De epee FREE 
d brooders,low price of stock and eggs for - boa am s how to get bigge en profits ly 
Seeoting. Aaetngeiae te all poultry raisers. Send LONDON: 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. ( TORONTO, ONTARIO: 19 years experience guiles you to success 
10c for this noted book. > 1 > . ss Tells about Triumph Incubators—my 191 
H. GREIDER, Box 14 Rheems, Pa. | 6-8 Colborne Street Price United States and Mexico. 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a Masterpiece; wonderful exclusive features Direct 








Simple, safe, sure, low priced, guaranteed 
R. F. Ne ubert, Rox 750, Mankato, Minn. 


@55 BREEDS e=::"*, 3 


From 


year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year. Factory 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder 


= : 
Freight Paid **". ,°’ Both io = 4) 
Hot water; double walls a 
copper tank — best constru | 





hristmas and Easter Special Issues, 25 cents. 






NOTICH TO SUBSCRIBERS Change of {ddress—Subscribers Geese hi ~- 
, 7 ’ . also Incubators, Supplies, and Collie 
tion. Write for Free ¢ talog vhi rdering a change f address should give the old as well as the Send de for large Poultry book, Incubator 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR (0.. Box 112. Catalog and Price List. 


H. H. HINIKER, Box 109, Mankato, Minn. 





new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper From two to 


BE PROSPEROUS. Linus at | - a thr. CCRS MUST Ne SSaVI clapse before the change can be made, 





















aac.” Oaks eed and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. , Dam arr MAKING POULTR® 

t demand arkete waiting | urs cia eading varieties - 

He puseuntes aos A ten sean Gh eedbien sation and gees 2 Prize hanes Best stock 

Start now Write for big FRE wooklet and learn b ande 8. Lowe . es, re 
) Nat'l Spawn Co Dept rr Boston Mase catalog FREE Hy M. TONES. 00. ‘Box 96, Des Moines, 
































Our Modest Outpu 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 








After 26 years, and perhaps a record suc- 
cess, I am building but 50 cars daily. 


Costly Extremes We use 2-inch, 7-leaf 


We give to each part a 


springs. 


ae M kk. Why thi roe iat big margin of safety. In e | be? rage oon fin- 
tion; ae Sine yn ee Coe * fact, each part is built to poet ae Oy gee ar 
Map. é 2 a aT ee) coats. 

vs Why aren’t you today in the 40,000 class, stand the tests fora 45h. Pp. “re . deep upholstering 
— with all this fame, all this experience, and with ‘'. is of genuine leather, filled 
ors h R h . ? We use is roller bearings ~~. ! Mig 

such a car as Reo the Fifth? ; «Ae nsdn with the best curled hair. 

= t1 of them ‘Timkens + iencoggr atic age ohosoyys 
ao where the usual ball bear- rina Mr raga: Cay anpetg ioc 








Shut here's the other side: We have, as I say, ideal We use 14-inch brake men want more cars than I 
aa] —— ponent Engi- drums. can build. 
_— . neers from everywhere come 
— The Other Side here to inspect it Th 1 i ] 
ere to inspect it. 
ts. Our present with I have spent years and e OO ontro 
rou Z 4 = 
ers. this model factory, brings years ; viliiihenin Se 5 
whit hs cnet of maodants ~ years im perfecting it, and I believe men would pay in the way. Both brakes 
aia the cost of production down’ J cannot apply ittoalarger : 
ay ee aie’ . : , 5 $100 extra for the center are operated by foot pedals. 
& to the minimum. production f 
fe T huile tw oe : cg control in this Reo the Both the front doors are 
routes ! Ul wo or three We build only one model. — pe:¢ Ee : Faas 
aut hele shes ook would in. ; Fifth. Yet it adds not one clear. 
as on models the cost would In- We build all our own parts. phe , oes oe 
swith cane the 4 eae ; cent to the cost. This arrangement per- 
talogu crease DY some 20 pel cent, WU e make no material it f . | t | , t | 
ai ae, ee yaa ROR . cohife: - mits of right-hand control, 
appt I figure. changes, for our car is right. All the gear shifting is mee ~ with  tefiaiil 
york . ’ 3 Wh. 4 ‘oO 5 7 -S ” 
and oar A larger output would § 5 our tools and machinery done by one light handle, 4 i “ itl be . ‘ded 
: é' - . drive. And that is regarde 
N.Y, make impossiblesuchsuper- act year after vear entirely out of the way. It : 7 ‘ye aa r: 
_—_ ‘ee : as ar alter year. , . - as an essential in a cz at’s 
vision as this car gets. || We save in these wavs is done by moving this < ae ee . ‘cor 
% & . ; : ‘ Sa . u O date. 
can't find the men to give some $200 per car. It is handle only three inches in “I sprrnatennitee 
it. that saving which pays for ¢ach of four directions. It’s A thousand dealers handle 
And hurrying men, or aj] this care and inspection. as simple as moving the Reo the Fifth. Write for our 
working nights, would lead And jt pavs for things like spark lever. 1913 catalog, and the nearest 
ait. 30. aga “And it pays for gs C dealer’s address. Then see him, 
to oversights. these: No reaching—no levers please, before the April rush. 
J 
Here’s What We Do 
Each lot of steel is ana- Q Reo the Fifth 
lyzed twice, before and K\ The 1913 Series 
after treating. aN 
Gears are tested in a ee 
28 paget i achine “Ove 30-35 
a ae crushing machine, to prove | 
ultry that each tooth will stand Wheel Base 
my 112 inches 
75,000 pounds. Tires 
We Se. FELL ls “i oe 34 x 4 inches 
e use special springs, Pit 
made from the center one a 
third of the finest steel in- Bearings 
( . . cei Demountable 
gots. And those springs Rims j 
are sete Em te rt; 3 Electric Lights F 
tested for 100,000 Vi caiiaes 
brations. Forgings 
Ww ; . due : Made with 
Cusea. /S magneto to te Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, wind 
Stand the tests which we Bodies shield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets — all for $100 extra (list price $170). 
4 require of that. 
Turkeys, 
ie beter 
om R. M. O & Co. “Stents or Reo M Car Co., Lansing, Mich 
= ° ° wen QO. Agents for e€o otor Car O., Lansing, ich. 
L . . 
chickens “a Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
ear. Fine 
Meine, = 
5 

















Not for Lack 
of Orders 


It isn’t due to any lack of 
demand. There were times 
last year when orders from 
users ran five times cur 
factory output. 

For months at a time we 
were thousands of cars be- 
hind on immediate ship- 
ments. 

And the same condition 
will repeat itself. We know 
that now. In April and 
May there will be five 
buyers for every car, no 
doubt. 


Everything is discarded 

materials or parts—which 
shows the least shortcom- 
ing. 

Parts are ground over 
and over to get utter exact- 
ness. ‘Tests and inspections 
are carried here to the very 
last extreme. 

Each engine, for instance, 
is tested 48 hours—zo hours 
on blocks, 28 hours in the 
chassis. There are five long 
tests, covering every re- 
quirement. 


Where Savings Go 


ings would cost one-fifth as 
much. 

We use in each car 190 
drop forgings, at twice the 
average cost of steel cast- 
ings. We.do this to make 
flaws impossible. 

We equip the car with 
oversize tires—34x4. The 
cost is about $60 per car 
over tires which some call 
sufficient on a car of this 
weight. But the cost comes 
back to you over and. over 
in the lower tire upkeep. 

We use a_ centrifugal 
pump. 


final touch. The electric 
side lights are set in the. 
dash. And even the en- 
gine is nickel-trimmed. 


All for $1,095 


To build a car like this, 
inside and outside, for $1.- 
095 is an amazing achieve- 
ment. 

It would be to me an im- 
possibility on a much larger 
production. And a lesser 
car would not be wanted 
when men found it out. 

That’s why I limit my 
output. 

It is also the reason why 
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The Victor and Victrola bring to you the 
greatest array of talent ever assembled 


Never has there appeared at any one time in any 
one place such a famous aggregation of grand opera 
artists as you can hearfin your own home whenever you 
want on the Victor or, Victor-Victrola. 

It is possible for you to enjoy this rare privilege 
because the world’s greatest opera artists have chosen 
the Victor and Victor-Victrola to enable you to hear 
them sing in your own home, for they realize that 
the Victor and Victor-Victrola alone do full justice 
to their voices. 

That is why they make records exclusively for the 
Victor, and their choice is the highest recommendation 
not only of Victor Records but of the Victor and Victor- 
Victrola, which alone are able to bring out their won- 
derful tone qualities. 

And as the Victor and Victor-Victrola are equal 
to this supreme test, it 1s readily apparent they are also 
the instruments to bring you every other form of music 
and entertainment. ‘They place at your command 


the greatest opera artists 

the greatest instrumentalists 

the greatest bands and orchestras 
the greatest comedians 


You can enjoy whatever kind of music you like on the Victor-Victrola 
right now. 

You don’t have to wait until. you feel you can afford a $100 or $200 
instrument—any Victrola you choose as the instrument for your home will 
play every record in the Victor catalog, and will give you almost as perfect 
music as the Victrola XVI, the instrument by w hich the value of all musical 
instruments is measured. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the 
Victor-Victrola to you and play any music you wish to hear. 

Victor-Victrolas $15 to $200. Victors $10 to $100. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. S, UGA. 


oph C treal, Canadia 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. ‘There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 











Victor Steel Needle cents per 100 Victor Fibre Nee 


New Victor Records are on sale at al! dealers on the 28th of each month 
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